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Why is her rating so high in the subject of Fashion? She selects 


her clothes on ‘‘The FASHION Floor of the South’’—The Third 


~~ "THALHIMERS 
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TEACHERS! If You Want 


Smart, Inexpensive Winter 
Outfits, Come to 


KAUFMAN’S 


We have just the right clothes for any occasion on 
your calendar . . . from school room to parties. Our 
styles have “A”’ fashion rating and our prices are at 
the lowest “‘passing mark.” 


You'll be delighted with our great assortments of 
Coats, Dresses, Hats, Shoes, Bags, Gloves and Undies. 
While here, it will be wise to do some of your Christ- 
mas shopping, too! We have loads of Novelties and 
unusual gift suggestions in all departments. 


Make Kaufman's Your Headquarters 
FOURTH & BROAD STS. RICHMOND, VA. 














THE SOUTH’S GREAT 
DEPARTMENT SHOE STORE 


ARIETY, value, smartness and quality—they are the four words that describe 

shoes you'll find in each of the Dabney departments on five great floors. The 
last-minute styles always . . . the new notes in leathers . . . the smart colors... 
the type of heels you want—you’ll find them all at the price you want to pay! And re- 
member—Matrix Shoes for women are exclusive in this city at DABNEY’S! 


Make Dabney’s Your Meeting Place During the Convention! 


mows  SDABNEYSo “Ee 
AT FIFTH Ww. \ WEGo VIRGINIA 
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Smartness in 3 Greentree Departments! 





--Coats, Suits and Dresses! 
--Smart Millinery! 
--Foot-Saver Shoes! 


TAKE advantage of your convention-stay in Richmond to shop 
for your Fall am’ Winter wardrobe. Our Third Floor of Fashion 
offers a comprehensive collection of smart coats, suits and 
dresses . . . sport and dress Hats in a wide variety of styles, 
colors and prices. Foot-Saver Shoes are sold in Richmond 
exclusively by 


BROAD at é RICHMOND 
SEVENTH VIRGINIA 


THE NEW CURRICULUM 
REQUIRES MODERN TEACHING AIDS 
FOR BEST RESULTS 


Ditto Duplicating Machines Colored Crayon 

Ditto Workbooks and Supplies Art Materials and Supplies 
Maps, Globes, Charts Library Equipment 
Primary Materials Dictionaries 


We Cordially Invite You to Visit Our Exhibit at the 
John Marshall High School Building, Room 116, 


During the Convention 


























Distributors: School Equipment and Supplies 


American Seating Co. of Va., Inc. John H. Pence 


P. O. Box 1177 P. O. Box 863 
Richmond, Virginia Roanoke, Virginia 
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It is Economy to 
Own a Fur Coat 


Select Yours 


from 
the Largest Stock 


of 
FUR COATS 
in the South 


HENRY R. HAASE 


INC 








Fifth and Franklin Richmond, Va. 











“ 











We Welcome You 


to Richmond! 


And Extend To You 
An Invitation 
To Visit Our Store 


Schwarzschild Brothers 
JEWELERS 
BROAD STREET AT SECOND 











CHARLES HAASE & SONS 


Established 1857 


FURRIERS 


We welcome you to Richmond and invite you to 
visit us in our new shop, to inspect our new modern 
Dry-Air-Cold storage, and to make your selection 
of a beautiful fur coat. Our furs are styled and 
priced to suit every one. 


406 East Grace Street 
Richmond, Va. 








BERRY-BURK’S@ THIRD FLOOR 














FASHIONS 


in Tailored Wear 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICED 


HIS Specialty Fashion Center for 

women is sought by those in quest 
of distinctive styles, yet, withal, at 
practical prices. 
Teachers and business women are the 
objects of our specialized provision— 
you should become a constant visitor to 
this floor of smart values. 


@ Harris Tweed Coats 


@ 3-Pc. “Manley” Tailored 
Sutts 


@ Tailored Frocks 

@ Sports Wear 

@ “Townley” Dress Coats 
@ Evening Wear 

@ Millinery—Shoes 


Grace at Sixth Richmond, Va. 
Third Floor 
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Teacher, we know the answers! 


M&R clothes ADD up to chic... . 
SUBTRACT scarcely anything from 
your budget. ... MULTIPLY good 
times. ... DIVIDE troubles. 


We've sketched a num- 
ber of TEACHER’S 
PETS .-. . the casual 
sportswear you want for 
class and after . . . the 
fur coat that can be 
worn all day and for 
dress . . . the Harris 
tweed that’s a stand-by. 
All from M&R’s Fash- 
ion Floor, where shop- 
ping is a joyful adven- 


ture in chic! 


X 


| Miller & Rhoads 


\ 
" OF v, 


Golden Jubilee Year 
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Correlated with MUZZEY’S 


History of the American People 
Eleven units, each taking up a significant large project 
and containing an overview and an outline of topics to 
be covered, followed by challenging statements, ques- 
tions, and quotations, with page references to Muzzey’s 
popular history and to other books where material can 
be found. Abundant review material and test material. 
Kidger’s Directed Studies in American History $0.56, 
less discount. 


Other popular workbooks 


BISHOP-WILLARD-ROBINSON: Map Exercises, Syllabi, and Notebooks 
in History, New Editions 


PAHLOW: Directed Studies in World History; Directed Studies in Ancient 
and Medieval History 


GINN AND COMPANY . NEW YORK . N.Y. 


Represented by James C. Ambler 
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To The Teachers Of Virginia: 


You are cordially invited to visit our new Book Store, at 6 and 8 North Sixth Street, 
Richmond. 


You will find here a line of carefully selected books, by the world’s best authors— 
books which have been issued by the great publishing houses of this and other lands. 


We make a specialty of books of real value, using all possible efforts to keep out of 
our stock that which is trashy and unwholesome. 


We have facilities for supplying any good book in print. 


Please drop us a line when in need of books, or, better still, visit our store while in 
Richmond. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 


6 & 8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Telephone, dial 3-6691. 












































FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
IN VIRGINIA 

In the name of the New Deal the federal gov- 
ernment, during the past few years, has gone 
into the states with a program of education. 
Under recent acts of the Congress empowering 
the President to set up administrative agencies 
for carrying out the intent of the law billions of 
dollars were appropriated for gigantic unem- 
ployment relief projects. Many of these projects 
directly apply to education and cover the follow- 
ing fields: 

1. Federal loans with partial outright grants 
for school buildings and state institutions 
projects. 

Gifts to the states for maintaining a minimum 
school term. 

Relief for school teachers out of a job. 

The establishment of CCC camps with suit- 
able educational programs. 

Financial and employment assistance to out- 
of-school youth between the ages of 16 to 25. 
Outright grants for the assistance of students 
at college. 

7. Small grants to youth for continuing their 
studies at high school. 

All this wide field of educational operation by 
the federal government in the various states is 
predicated upon and centered about the policy of 
emergency relief for the unemployed with a pro- 
gram that will provide constructive employment 
and put back into normal active life certain 
classes of our population. Virginia has come in 
for her share in each of the above projects. 

In the projects connected with school build- 
ings, Virginia has received in outright grants ap- 
proximately $4,534,064, and in addition loans to 
the amount of $2,345,888. Under this project 
new school buildings have been constructed, ad- 
ditions made to others, and still others have been 
painted ; athletic fields have been graded and con- 
structed and the grounds improved. 

During the session 1933-34 Virginia received 
from the federal government $700,000 with 
which to keep her schools open for the mini- 
mum term of eight months. 


For the past two years, under the direction of 
J. L. Blair Buck of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, nearly 2,000 unemployed teachers have 
been given jobs in a wide variety of projects, 
such as, operating nursery schools for pre-school 
children, classes in vocational agriculture and 
home economics, training crippled adults and 
children for suitable jobs, classes in music and 
art, and activities along recreational lines. In 
this field of work the federal government spent 
in Virginia $600,000 last year and equally as 
much, or more, will be spent the current year. 

Virginia probably has more than her share of 
CCC camps due to her more equable climate. In 
many instances entire camps have been trans- 
ferred from northern areas to the southern states 
where outdoor operations may be maintained 
during the entire winter. At present there are 
101 CCC camps in Virginia with a total enrol- 
ment of approximately 18,600 boys. While the 
main purpose of these camps is in the nature of 
emergency conservation work, provision is made 
for a definite educational program providing in- 
struction in vocational subjects, such as, agricul- 
ture, cooking; forestry, carpentry, soil erosion, 
and automotive mechanics. There is provided 
instruction for illiterates, also elementary, high 
school and college subjects. About half of the 
courses offered are vocational, sixteen per cent 
are on the elementary level, twenty-seven per 
cent are on the high school level, and five per 
cent are on the college level; also provision is 
made for helping the boys find jobs. There are 
on an average six instructors attached to each 
camp and the educational program is determined 
after a survey of individual interests and previous 
educational experience of the boys, hence no two 
camp schools are alike. Each camp maintains a 
working library of books ; again the number and 
kinds of books are determined by the interests 
and educational experience of the boys in each of 
the camps. There are at present 295,000 volumes 
in 2,916 camps in the United States. The edu- 
cational work in these camps is voluntary except 
in the case of illiterates who are required to take 
the educational work. On an average from three 
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to five per cent of each camp enrolment are illit- 
erates but in the Virginia camps the percentage 
of illiteracy increased from 22% to 25% in the 
last four months. This sudden increase in illit- 
eracy may be due to the fact that boys from 
northern cities are being sent to the Virginia 
camps. About three-fourths of the total enrol- 
ment in each camp have chosen to join classes 
in some kind of educational work. 

Six million dollars has been allotted for main- 
taining instruction of classes in camps. About 
$401,958 of this annually is spent in Virginia 
camps. 

Federal aid to college students in Virginia is 
under the direction of Thomas D. Eason of the 
State Department of Education. He recently re- 
leased some interesting statistical statements. He 
says that federal aid has been allotted to a total 
of 2,148 undergraduate and graduate students in 
Virginia institutions of learning. This federal 
aid amounts to $289,980. 

Recently the federal government set aside 
funds for the special purpose of assisting youth 
between the ages of 16 to 25 who are now out of 
school. The details of the plan are now being 
formulated and will be put in operation in a few 
weeks. Dr. Walter S. Newman, of the State De- 
partment of Education, has been appointed ad- 
ministrative head of this work in Virginia. He 
has recently announced several of his regional 
assistants, among these are: Walter C. Chapman, 
Headquarters, Roanoke; Bernard Fagelson, 
Headquarters, Winchester; Lloyd C. Caster, 
Headquarters, Danville; and John Mapp, Head- 
quarters, Norfolk. Dr. Newman has submitted 
to federal authorities the results of a recent sur- 
vey in which he found on the relief rolls of Vir- 
ginia 35,000 young men and women. He found 
there are 2,600 college youth in need of financial 
assistance in order to continue their studies, and 
also 2,800 other boys and girls who cannot pro- 
ceed with their studies in high and elementary 
schools without some financial help. Under this 
plan these classes of youth are to be given aid. 
He also found that there are in Virginia 120,000 
young women and 110,000 young men between 
the ages of 16 and 25, many of whom are un- 
employed and in need of placement or adjust- 
ment. He has submitted a policy or general plan 
for carrying on the work in Virginia as follows: 


1. Aid to students. 
a. School aid for students in schools of less 
than college grade. 
b. Aid for students in college and pursuing 
graduate programs. 
Counseling service. 
Youth community activities. 
Apprenticeship training. 
Works projects involving training and em- 
ployment. 


Dr. Newman will soon receive orders from 
Washington to proceed in carrying out the plans 
and policies of this, the latest federal project for 
educational activities in Virginia. 

It will be observed from the foregoing state- 
ments that the federal government has for the 
past few years instituted a sizeable emergency 
education program in Virginia as supplemental 
to the State’s own educational system. Virginia 
is fortunate in having most of these directly edu- 
cational projects by the federal government under 
the direction of men in the State Department of 
Education. 





STATE TEACHERS’ PAY 


The United States Bureau of Education re- 
ports today that if the general assembly of Vir- 
ginia complies with the recommendation of the 
state superintendent of public instruction and 
raises the minimum annual pay of teachers to 
$720, that basic compensation will be only $18 
less per annum than the present average salary 
in all branches of the public school system. 

Those simple figures are an indictment of ex- 
isting wage standards in the public schools and 
full justification for making the minimum of $720 
effective as soon as the commonwealth can do so. 

A school teacher who is not worth $60 a month, 
on a twelve-month basis, is not, in the average 
case, sufficiently equipped to be entrusted with 
the training of children. Nothing is more waste- 
ful, in the widest economic meaning of the word, 
than inefficient instruction. Nothing is more im- 
prudent in its bearing on the preservation of the 
American social order. Will children respect 
learning when its exemplars are shabby teachers 
on the border line of want? Will teachers respect 
our society when it starves them? The wonder 
is not that some teachers are radical but that any 
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of them are conservative when they are allowed 
so poor a living. 

The question for the budget commission and 
for the general assembly is not whether the mini- 
mum of $720 should be granted but when it can 


1 7 and TTL nd meen mbines Sa anceemlnndand Sar ne emanate 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We recommend that the following amendment 


to the constitution be made: 


That the constitution be changed so as to pro- 
vide that the newly elected vice-presidents of the 
various districts shall assume their respective 
duties immediately after their election at the 
district meetings. Recommended by District D 


committee. 


Emmett C. Harrison, Chairman 
L. W. Harding 
Committee¢ J. L. Francis 
| Ira O. Beaty 
| R. L. Burruss 


} 





AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
AND BY-LAWS 

In response to the notice in the October issue 
of the Journal asking that proposed amendments 
to the constitution be submitted to be printed in 
the November issue of the Journal the following 
letter suggesting changes has been received: 

“T should like to make some recommendations 
or to suggest some changes in our by-laws which 
[ think might be helpful in carrying on the gen- 
eral business of the Association: 

l. In Article III, Section 6, Division (a), I sug- 
gest that the words ‘or, in the discretion of a 
local association, it may increase the number 
of its representatives by empowering them to 
cast fractional votes equal to and not exceed- 
ing the total number of whole votes to which 
it is entitled; or, likewise,’ should be stricken 
out, and the word ‘However,’ be inserted 
after the words ‘Article III, section 5.’ 

I suggest that Division (e) in Section 6, Arti- 
cle 3, be eliminated entirely. 

“T should also like to recommend that the board 
of directors give special consideration to our pres- 


ent organization with respect to the present set- 

up of departments and sections. It seems to me 

that the present plan of having so many subject 

units is contrary to all the modern trends and 

practices in education. I see no reason to keep 

“-stions in geography, social studies, and guid- 
ce, for instance, when all three might very well 
grouped under one head. I should like to sug- 
st that the board of directors study this mat- 
‘at their next meeting and prepare a suitable 
1endment to be submitted to the delegate as- 
nbly at the November meeting.” 





SHOP WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 
We wish again to call the special attention of 
> teachers to our advertisers. We should like 
r all those attending the annual convention in 
chmond Thanksgiving week to visit the exhibits 
publishers and school supply firms in John 
arshall High School, main floor, and, when 
opping at the Richmond stores, we wish to urge 
» teachers to patronize the merchants who ad- 
rtise with us. We are sure that if the teachers 
lly appreciated the value of this advertising to 
» Association they would give preference when 
ing their shopping to those stores which have 
taken advertising space. 

For the guidance of teachers, we are printing 
below a list of the advertisers in this issue of 
the Journal. ) 


Out-OF-STATE ADVERTISERS 

Allyn and Bacon, New York City. 
Binney & Smith Company, New York City. 
Ginn & Company, New York City. 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. 
D. C. Heath & Company, New York City. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, New York City. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, New York City. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, Lincoln, Nebr. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 

N. C, 


RICHMOND ADVERTISERS 
American Seating Company. 
Berry-Burk & Co. 
William Byrd Press, Inc. 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
F. W. Dabney & Company. 
Ewart’s Cafeteria. 
Meyer Greentree. 
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Charles Haase & Sons. 

Henry R. Haase, Inc. 

G. L. Hall Optical Company, Inc. 

Hofheimer’s. 

Hofheimer’s Beauty Shoppe. 

Johnson Publishing Company. 

Kaufman’s. 

J. F. Kohler & Sons, Inc. 

La Jade Beauty Shop. 

Long’s Beauty Salon. 

Miller & Rhodes, Inc. 

Murphy’s Hotel. 

Novello Beauty Shop. 

Pan American School. 

Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 

Richmond Hotel, Hotel John Marshall, Hotel 
William Byrd. 

Richmond Paper Company. 

Charles E. Savage Cleaning Works. 

Schwarzschild Bros. 

Shuford Beauty School. 

Thalhimers. 

The Treasure Box. 

Virginia Engraving Company, Inc. 

Washington National Insurance Company. 





CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 1 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction held 
his annual conference with the division superintendents 
in Richmond, September 30-October 1. 

The program consisted of discussion of the current 
problems connected with the State school system. Dr. 
Walter Newman told of the plan for the education and 
employment of the out-of-school youth in Virginia. 
Raymond V. Long discussed School Building in Rela- 
tion to Educational Needs. J. L. Blair Buck and R. N. 
Anderson explained the work of putting unemployed 
teachers and crippled adults and children back into nor- 
mal active life. 

Dr. Thomas D. Eason gave some interesting statistics 
concerning the certification of teachers. The subject of 
Improvement of Instruction was discussed by Dr. D. W. 
Peters and Safety Education by Eliot B. Graves. Mr. 
Hall discussed with the superintendents the details of 
the plan of distributing State school funds. 

At a dinner meeting in Hotel John Marshall, Gov- 
ernor Peery spoke to the superintendents. 





Lucy Mason Holt, of Norfolk, former president of the 
Virginia Education Association, spoke at the Loudoun 
County Teachers’ meeting on September 23 on the sub- 
ject “Professional Growth Among Teachers.” 
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There seems to be a strong tendency among the dis- 
tricts in the State to hold their meetings in the fall in- 
stead of in the spring. The following districts are hold- 
ing meetings this fall: 

District H—Leesburg, October 18-19. 

District G—Harrisonburg, October 19. 

District B—Newport News, October 25. 

District A—Tappahannock, October 25. 

District J—Orange, November 2. 

District E—South Boston, November 9. 


Fairfax County teachers at their recent meeting re- 
newed their memberships in the State Association and 
at the same time decided to join the National FE duca- 
tion Association 100 per cent. This is probably the only 
county in Virginia where teachers have joined the 


N. E. A. 100 per cent. 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, principal of the Washington 
and Gatewood Schools, Norfolk, was tripped up by a 
snatch thief several weeks ago and fell on the sidewalk 
and broke her hip. She has been in the hospital but 
informs us that she expects to be in Richmond for the 
annual convention Thanksgiving week. 


E. V. Huffman, chairman and clerk of the school 
board of Orange County, passed away September 21 
after a lingering illness. Mr. Huffman has long been 
identified with the schools of Orange. He was always 
in attendance at the meeting of the Department of 
Trustees at the annual convention. He served for a 
term as president of the Trustees Association. 


Miss Deane Johns, a retired teacher of Appomattox 
County, died September 26. She had a long and useful 
record as a teacher in the Appomattox County schools. 
She had a wide acquaintance in the county and was 
highly esteemed for her noble character, scholarship, 
and her abiding interest in her pupils. 


Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, of the College of William 
and Mary, is conducting a class in the study of the new 
curriculum at the extension school in Richmond. The 
class is made up of elementary school teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and parents. 


Miss Cornelia S. Adair, principal of Franklin School, 
South Richmond, has been appointed to give her whole 
time to the work of supervising federal aid to elemen- 
tary and high school students. Her office is in the 
Ruffner School on 12th Street, Richmond. 


Miller Ritchie, teacher of English in the Waynesboro 
High School, recently resigned to accept the position of 
managing editor of the Waynesboro newspaper at a 
greatly increased salary. This is another case of where 


the schools are losing their best teachers on account of 
inadequate salary schedule. 















ATHLETICS 


Should students who are deficient in their 
studies be barred from school athletic teams? 
For years leading educators have believed that 
they should and that only pupils who are mak- 
ing good academically should be allowed to play 
on the school team. An eligibility rule of this 
sort has been regarded as essential protection 
against the hiring of athletes. 

A number of high schools on Long Island are 
considering abandoning the rule at the next an- 
nual meeting for the next school session. They 
argue since athletics is a regular part of an 
educational program why deny any competitor 
the right to that part of his education simply 
because he is not doing well in something else. 
A boy isn’t barred from studying Latin because 
he is doing poorly in history. 

Others are ready to accept the plan with limi- 
tations to prevent an athlete from shirking his 
studies. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 

The Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, at 
Lynchburg, for the session 1934-35, effected an 
arrangement with the school board of the city 
of Lynchburg whereby students could pursue 
courses in teaching and supervise student teach- 
ing. During the past few years the college has 
offered a broad program of courses in education 
but until the past year had not made provision 
for student teaching. The students who com- 
plete student teaching and satisfy other require- 
ments are granted collegiate professional certifi- 
cates by the State Board of Education. 


A FIFTH COLLEGE YEAR AT MOUNT 
HOLYOKE 


Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, recently announced an innova- 
tion in college work. This college will offer 
next year a fifth year of college work, leading to 
the degree of Master of Arts in education. The 
course is designed especially for students who 
plan to teach in the secondary schools. 

The announcement states that the require- 
ments for the professional study of education 
have grown until many states require a half year 
or more of professional study before entrance into 
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Trends and Tides in Education 


teaching is permitted. However, the mere addi- 
tion of more years and hours to the requirements 
is not going to produce the best type of teacher 
in our schools. A study of the preparation of 
sixteen hundred social science teachers in Iowa 
high schools shows that approximately one-third 
have not even a minor in any social science field ; 
less than one-half have as much as a single 
major; only one-eighth have training to the ex- 
tent of a minor in two social sciences. Studies 
of the preparation of teachers in other fields re- 
port a similar sad tale. 

The statement goes on to say that a good 
teacher has three general qualifications to meet: 

1. Desirable personal traits. 

2. General cultural and academic preparation. 
3. Professional ability. 

The possession of personal qualifications of 
the right sort will depend largely upon selection. 
Each candidate must be recommended by three 
department heads before she may enrcl for the 
professional degree. She must spend a short 
time as an assistant teacher before enrolment to 
satisfy herself that she has interest in and talent 
for teaching. This try-out can usually be ar- 
ranged informally in the student’s home town 
before the college year begins. 


TEACHERS’ HEALTH 

The Federal office of education recently com- 
pleted the nation-wide study on the welfare of 
the teachers. Two out of every three large cities 
of the United States, it was revealed, require 
teachers to submit a certificate of health before 
appointment to a position. In Philadelphia dur- 
ing a recent year periodical health examinatons 
of 3,859 teachers show major defects such as 
poor vision, faulty teeth, diseased tonsils, over- 
weight and flat feet. Errors in personal hygiene 
were discovered among 5,105 school employees, 
including lack of recreation, fresh air or exer- 
cise, excess of carbohydrates, and habitual use 
of patent medicines. 

Only seven per cent of the larger cities do not 
grant sick leaves. At least five cities grant un- 
limited sick leaves at full salary. The granting 
of sabbatical leave for travel or study after seven 
or ten years is found in the regulations of only 
a few cities. 
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The Public Relations Committee and Its Work 


The Public Relations Committee was appointed 
early last spring by President John E. Martin, 
one member from each of the districts. The 
committee is composed as follows: 

E. S. Brinkley, Norfolk, Chairman 
C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary 
John E. Martin, Suffolk, ex officio 
Louise Hendricks, Fredericksburg 
W. F. Lawson, Jr., Eastville 
Roland Galvin, Richmond 

J. E. Mallonee, Hopewell 

Paul G. Hook, Chatham 

Henrietta Dunlap, Lexington 
Maurice M. Collins, Churchville 
Gordon E. Smith, Fairfax 

C. M. Bussinger, Austinville 

D. B. Webb, Louisa 

Ju Had; Sutherland, Clintwood 
Zaidee H. Smith, Portsmouth 

R. L. Rosenbaum, Pearisburg 

A full committee meeting was called in the 
early spring to decide upon policies and plans. 
It was agreed to issue certain bulletins in printed 
form. At this meeting the committee authorized 
the appointment of a Steering Committee to have 
immediate direction of the work. Chairman 
Brinkley appointed to serve with him on this 
committee J. E. Mallonee, Hopewell, and Super- 
intendent D. B. Webb, Louisa. The Steering 
Committee has held a number of meetings during 
the summer and fall. 

The following bulletins have been prepared 
and put in printed form: 

"No. 1—The Basic Weakness of Virginia’s Pub- 
lic Schools. 

No. 2—The Per Capita Cost of Virginia Pub- 
lic Schools, by Counties, Including Instruction, 
Operation and Maintenance. 

No. 3—A Retirement System for Teachers in 
Virginia—History and Status of the Present 
Law. 

No. 4—Editorial Comment of the Virginia 
Press on the Public Schools of the State. 

These bulletins have been distributed rather 
widely, (1) to those candidates offering for mem- 
bership in the next General Assembly, and (2) to 
a list of influential citizens in every county and 
city in the State. They are available for further 


distribution. 
supply. 

The Steering Committee has issued a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin to the local committees, suggest- 
ing lines of effective work to be done. Among 
these are: 

1. Make immediate contact with all local civic 
and fraternal organizations for the purpose of 
enlisting their co-operation, sympathy and help 
with the Legislative Program of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

2. Establish the strongest possible contacts with 
influential citizens and candidates for the General 
Assembly. 

3. Call public meetings for forum discussions 
on some of the problems of education. 

4. Make the widest possible use of local news- 
papers. 

5. Emphasize at all times the State Associa- 


Apply to headquarters office for a 


tion’s Legislative Program, including a sound re- 
tirement law for teachers, a larger State appro- 
priation for schools, a nine months’ minimum 
term and the restoration of salary cuts, etc. 

6. Observe in the fullest possible way Ameri- 
can Education Week from November 11-16. 

The chairman will call a meeting of the full 
committee some time the last of October to hear 
reports of activities in the various sections of the 
State and to decide upon the main features of 
the committee’s report to the board of directors 
at the annual meeting Thanksgiving week. 





WHEN, OH WHEN? 

Just think of Virginia being in thirty-ninth 
position in the list of forty-eight states in average 
salaries paid our school teachers. If ever there 
were dutiful servants of the people whose sacri- 
fices are made well nigh supreme, these are our 
Virginia school teachers. When, oh when, will 
relief come to them.—Portsmouth Star. 





Dr. Sidney B. Hall, representing the State 
Board of Education, was given a hearing before 
Governor Peery and his Budget Commission a 
few weeks ago. He presented the budget of the 
State Board of Education which called for an 
increase of $4,800,000 over the past year as the 
State’s appropriation for public education for the 
next biennium. 
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Virginia Education Association 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 26, 27, 28, 29, 1935 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





8:00 P. M.—City Auditorium, Linden and Cary Sts. 
John E. Martin, presiding. 
1. Music by State-wide Orchestra, Band and 
Chorus. A. J. Lancaster, General Director. 


11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. John E. Martin, presiding. 
1. Music. 
2. Thanksgiving Sermon. Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3. Annual Offering for Teachers’ Welfare Fund. 
4. In Memoriam. 
6:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. 
Banquet to Delegate Assembly—Guest Speaker, 
James E. Gheen, New York City. 


9:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
School. John E. Martin, presiding. 
1. President’s Annual Address. John E. Martin. 


Virginia Education Association. 





2. Business Session, Delegate Assembly of the | 


Programs of General Meetings 


Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


Thursday, November 28, 1935 





} 


Friday, November 29, 1935 
High | 8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 


| 


Orchestra directed by Ernest King. 

Band directed by W. T. Sinclair. 

Chorus directed by Charles Troxell. 
2. Nominations for Treasurer. 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. John E. Martin, presiding. 

1. Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Richmond. 
Address. Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, Pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Address. Agnes Samuelson, President, Na- 
tional Education Association. 


2. 


3. 


High 
School. John E. Martin, presiding, 

1. Address. Dr. Olive A. Whildin, Baltimore, Md. 

2. Address. Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, Chicago. 








GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration: Room 115, John Marshall High 
School. 

All assignments to hotels, boarding houses, and 
homes will be made at the registration office, 
which will be general information and post office 
headquarters. 

The meetings of the convention will be held in 
the City Auditorium, the auditorium and class- 
rooms of the John Marshall High School, the 
State Capitol and rooms in Hotel John Marshall, 
Hotel Richmond, Murphy’s Hotel, the Capitol 
Hotel (Murphy’s Annex), the Jefferson Hotel, 
and Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


RAILROAD RATES 


All railroads operating in Virginia will have 
on sale reduced round-trip rates. No railroad 
identification certificates will be necessary. For 
further information, inquire at local railroad 
ticket office. 


DELEGATES 


Delegates may secure at the registration office 
a badge by which they will be identified. 

Delegates should be in their seats in the City 
Auditorium, Linden and Cary Streets, Wed- 
nesday night promptly at 8:00 o’clock to par- 
ticipate in making nominations for treasurer of 
the Association. 

All certified delegates should be in their seats 
promptly Friday morning at 9:00 o’clock for the 
annual business session of the Association. 

All delegates should see that their credentials 
are clear before presenting their ballots for treas- 
urer. The following regulations will govern the 
election : 


1. The election to be held Friday, November 29. 

2. Polls to be open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 

3. The election to be held in the business office 
of the John Marshall High School. 


Each voting delegate will be furnished at the 
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registration office a ticket for the banquet Thurs- 
day at 6 P. M. 

Luncheons and dinners must not conflict with 
other programs and must adjourn before the 
opening hour of the general meetings. 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAM 
MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
Tuesday, November 26, 1935 
M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 
M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


8:00 P. 


9:00 A. 
2:00 P. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 
Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


7:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, as fol- 
lows: 
District A Room 202 
District B Room 203 
District C Room 204 
District D Room 205 
District E Room 206 
District F Room 207 
District G Room 208 
District H Room 209 
District I Room 210 
District J Room 211 
District K Room 212 
District L Room 213 
District M Room 214 


MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF STATE 
AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Thursday, November 28, 1935 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M—Hotel John Marshall, 

Parlor A. A. L. Bennett, presiding. 
The officers of each local association are ex- 
pected to be present at this meeting and to report 
on the activities of their respective associations. 


MEETING OF RETIRED TEACHERS 
A meeting for Retired Teachers will be held in Room 
210, John Marshall High School, Thursday, 
28, from 9:00 to 11:00 A. M. Miss Cornelia S. Adair, 


a member of the Retirement Committee, 


November 


will preside at 


this meeting. 
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MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS AND 
SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, November 26, 1935 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


J. J. Kelly, Jr., presiding. 


1. Some Results from a Revised Curriculum. 


N 


G. J. Oliver, Superintendent, Northampton County. 
Discussion. 

Library Service in a Modern High School. 

Dr. Charles H. Stone, College of William and 
Mary. Discussion. 

An Apprenticeship for Teachers—Why, How and 
When? C. K. Holsinger, Superintendent, Greens- 
ville County. Discussion. 


. The Effect of Distributing State School Funds on 


the A. D. A. Basis. F. F. Jenkins, Superintendent, 
Southampton County. Discussion. 

Our Responsibility to the Student Who Will Not 
Attend College. Roy B. Bowers, Superintendent, 
Bristol. 


Joint Meeting with Trustees 


8:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 


Ll. 


2. 


J. J. Kelly, Jr., presiding. 

Address. Mrs. Ruby G. Simpson, President, Trus- 
tees Association. 

The State’s Responsibility to Public Education. 
Hon. Thomas W. Ozlin, Chairman, State Corpora- 
tion Commission. 

Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


1. 


? 


J. J. Kelly, Jr., presiding. 
Textbooks on the Rental Plan. D. E. McQuilkin, 
Superintendent, Roanoke. Discussion. 
What Factors Should be Considered in the Enrol- 
A. S. Greever, Super- 
Discussion. 


ment of Primary Children? 
intendent, Tazewell County. 
Improved Teaching and How to Attain It. 

T. C. Williams, Superintendent, Alexandria. 


cussion. 


Dis- 


3usiness Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1935 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 


Mrs. Ruby G. Simpson, presiding. 
Free Textbooks for Virginia Schools. Joseph H. 
Saunders, Superintendent, Newport News. 
(Another speaker to be announced later.) 


The Problem of 


announced later.) 


Transportation. (Speakers to bs 

















n, 


be 
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Joint Meeting With Superintendents 

8:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., presiding. 

1. Address. Mrs. Ruby G. Simpson, President, Trus- 
tees Association. 

2. The State’s Responsibility to Public Education. 
Hon. Thomas W. Ozlin, Chairman, State Corpora- 
tion Commission. 

3. Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 
Mrs. Ruby G. Simpson, presiding. 
1. School Finance. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel John Marshall. 
Address of Welcome. Dr. Roshier W. Miller, 
Chairman of the Richmond Schooi Board. 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 

1. Social Change, Education and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Lyle Ashby, Assistant Director, Division of 
Publication, National Education Association. 

2. Business Session. Election of Officers, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Friday, November 29, 1935 


4:00 to 5:30 P. M—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, presiding. 
1. Panel Discussion—The New Curriculum and the 
Preparation of Students for Colleges. 
2. Business Session. Reports of committees and elec- 
tion of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
E. B. Broadwater, presiding. 


1. The Importance of School Libraries in Connection 
with the New Course of Study. Nancy Hoyle, State 
Department of Education. 

2. The National Youth Administration and Its Rela- 
tion to the Secondary School. Dr. Walter S. New- 
man, Director for Virginia. 

3. The Standards of the Southern Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges. Dr. W. R. Smithey, 
University of Virginia. 


Thursday, November 28, 1935 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
S. P. Vanderslice, presiding. 

1. A Rally Day as the Culminating Activity of a 
County Physical Education Health Program. 
H. G. Reed, Principal, Whitestone High School. 

2. A Plan for Financing Co-Curricular Activities in 
the High School. Alfred K. Eagle, Principal, Rad- 
ford High School. 
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3. A Plan for Conducting Literary Contests in a Rural 
Division. R. Claude Graham, Supervisor, Wise 
County. 

4. Permanent Record and Guidance Forms. Reed H. 
Duncan, Principal, Lee Junior High School, 
Roanoke. 


Friday, November 29, 1935 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
E. B. Broadwater, presiding. 

1. Some Ways of Improving Instruction in Secondary 
Schools. Fred M. Alexander, Principal, Newport 
News High School. 

2. Report of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution. 

3. Report of the Treasurer. 

4. Report of the Resolutions Committee. 

5. Business Session. Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
Thursday, November 28, 1935 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M—State Capitol, Senate Chamber. 
Katherine K. Scott, presiding. 

1. Business Session. 

2. Relationship between Supervisors and Principals. 
Jessie P. Haynes, Supervisor, Richmond. (15 min.) 

3. Concerning Elementary School Principals. Eva 
Pinkston, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, N. E. A.. Washington, D. C. (15 min.) 

4. The Articulation of the Elementary School with 
the High School. Fred M. Alexander, Principal, 
High School, Newport News. (30 min.) 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Friday, November 29, 1935 


High School Teachers 
(See page 70 for Program) 
Grammar Grade Teachers 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Blanche Daniel, presiding. 
1. Business Session. Election of Officers. 
Address. Agnes Samuelson, President, National 
Education Association. 
3. The Newspaper As A Textbook. 
Alexander Hudgins, Richmond News Leader, 
Richmond. 
4. Traffic Lights of Education. Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, 
State Teachers College, East Radford. 


Kindergarten-Primary Teachers 


11:30 A. M—Hotel Richmond, Dutch Room. 
Elizabeth Owen Faison, presiding. 


i 


1. Business Session. 
2. Working for Creative Expression. Mary Ralls, 
Kansas City. 
A Luncheon Meeting 
1:30 P. M—Hotel Richmond, Dutch Room. 
1. Business Session. 








. Address. 
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Agnes Samuelson, President, National 
Education Association. 


. A Talk. Mary Ralls, Kansas City. 


Report on Oxford Conference. Lucy Mason Holt. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


9:00 A. M. to 12:00 M—Auditorium, John Marshall 


General Theme: 


High School. 
Adaptation of the Course of Study 
to Various School Situations. 

The aim of this program is to give teachers an 
opportunity to see actual adaptation of the Course 
of Study to various school situations. To this end 
discussion groups for teachers of typical multiple 
grades, as well as for teachers of single. grades, 
have been planned. Illustrations growing out of 
experience will be presented as the basis of discus- 
sion. In these group meetings activities, units, ma- 
terials and helps will. be suggested for the various 
grade levels. 

Review of Rural Education in Virginia for 1934-35. 
F. B. Fitzpatrick, State Teachers College, East Rad- 
ford. (15 min.) 

Suggestions for adapting the Course of Study to 
Present Conditions. Eliza Stickley, Supervisor, 
Henrico County. (15 min.) 

Practical Suggestions for the Adaptation of the 
Course of Study to Primary Grades. Katherine M. 
Anthony, Director, Teacher-Training, Harrisonburg. 
(30 min.) 

Practical Suggestions for the Adaptation of the 
Course of Study to Upper 
Blanche Daniel, Director, Teacher-Training, Rad- 
ford. (30 min.) 

Group Meetings for Multiple 
Situations. (11 A. M.) 

1. Room 203, Teachers of One-Room Schools. Mae 

Kelly, Supervisor, Bedford County, in charge. 
2. Room 204, Teachers of Primary Grades in Rural 

or Urban Schools. Joella Akin, State Teachers 

College, East Radford, in charge. 

Room 205, Teachers of Upper Grades in Rural 
or Urban Schools. 
Farmville, in charge. 


F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 


Grade Situations. 


and Single Grade 


Pauline Camper, Supervisor, 


Thursday, November 28, 1935 


9:00 to 11:00.A. M—Auditorium, Capitol Hotel (Mur- 


3, 


4. 


phy’s Annex.) 


Need of Subject Matter in Using the Course of 
Study. Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Supervisor, War- 
ren County. (20 min.) 

Adaptation of the Course of Study to Urban Con- 
ditions. Forbes Norris, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Richmond. (20 min.) 

Creating a Favorable Parental. Support of the 
Course of Study. Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Dean of 
Women, State Teachers College, Radford 

Group Meetings as arranged above. 


Friday, November 29, 1935 


12:00 M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High School. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
Tuesday, November 26, 1935 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—Auditorium, Capitol Hotel (Mur- 


Theme: 
3. 


phy’s Annex). Elsie A. Davis, presiding. 

Evaluation of Instruction. 

Greetings. E. E. Worrell, State Supervisor of 

Rural Education. 

Unified Program for Improvement of Instruction. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction. 

The Library in the Elementary School. 

Hoyle, State Department of Education. 

Evaluation of Instruction. Dr. Hollis Caswell, 

George Peabody College. 

Discussion : 

1. Value and Limitations of Standardized Tests. 
Katie B. Pridgen, Supervisor, Pittsylvania 
County. 

Means of Evaluating Attitudes and Apprecia- 
tions. Mae Kelly, Supervisor, Bedford County. 
Observational and Informal Evaluation. Anna 
L. McCorkle, Supervisor, Russell County. 
Records Which Aid in Evaluation. Oakie Angle, 
Supervisor, Washington County. 

Reports to Parents. Fred Helsebeck, Supervisor, 
Prince George County. 


Nancy 


6. Business Session. 


6:00 P. M.—Dinner, Hotel John Marshall, Root Garden. 


Characteristics of a Good School. Miss I. Jewell 
Simpson, Assistant State Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction, Maryland. 


ART SECTION 
Friday, November 29, 1935 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—Assembly Room, Virginia Museum 


of Fine 


vard. 


Arts, Grove Avenue and the Boule- 
(Take a Floyd Avenue bus on Grace Street 
going west.) Bessie Barclay, presiding. 


General Topic—Art in Virginia. 


1, 


Looking Backward.— 

Review of the development of Art and Art in- 
terests in Virginia up to the present time. Dorothy 
Duggan, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 
Looking Forward.— 

a. How we use the Art suggested in the new cur- 
riculum in teaching the children in our school. 
Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, Principal, Fort Lewis 
School, Roanoke County. 
Marie Alexander, Teacher, 
Harrisonburg. 


First Grade, 
Group Discussion. 
What the State Museum of Fine Arts can do to 
help further the interest in Art in Virginia, 
special emphasis on the help planned for the 
schools. Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Curator. 
Business Session. 








DR. BERNARD C. CLAUSEN JOHN E. MARTIN, President 
Speaker, Thursday, 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. Speaker, Friday, 9:00 A. M. 


JAMES E. GHEEN DR. ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 
Banquet Speaker, Thursday, 6:00 P. M. Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P. M. 





AGNES SAMUELSON DR. SIDNEY B. HALL 
Speaker, Thursday, 8:00 P. M. Speaker, Thursday, 8:00 P. M. 


ARTHUR J. LANCASTER MARY C. RALLS 
Director, Concert, Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. Speaker, Friday, 11:30 A. M. and 1:30 P. M. 
Classroom Teachers Program 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 
Friday, November 29, 1935 
11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
1. Words of Welcome. Dr. Beverly D. 
Rector, St. Paul’s Church, Richmond. 
. Why Latin—and How? Dr. James H. Dillard, 
Charlottesville. 
. Making the Latin Classroom Attractive. Mrs. Ger- 
trude R. Peery, Handley High School, Winchester. 
. The Latin Tournament. Dr. A. P. Wagener, Chair- 
man, College of William and Mary. 
. Report from Committee on Better Preparation for 
Latin Teachers. 


Tucker, 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel John Marshall. 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 

1. Horace’s Sabine Villa (Illustrated). Dr. H. C. 
Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 

. The Celebration of the Horatianum Bimillennium 
in Virginia. Sallie Lovelace, Jefferson High School, 
Roanoke. j 
Business Session: 

Reports of Officers and Committees. 


Election of Officers. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


The Commercial Teachers Section will have no pro- 
gram this year for the reason that its members have 
arranged to attend the sessions of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association holding its 1935 conven- 
tion at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, November 28, 
29 and 30, 1935. For full program of this three-day 
convention, see the program handbook of the conven- 
tion of the Virginia Education Association. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, November 29, 1935 


Luncheon Meeting 


:30 to 3:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Evelina O. Wiggins, presiding. 


. The Gift of Life. Margaret ‘Prescott Montague, 
representing Virginia Writers. 
Prevision for the Sedulous. Dr. Conrad T. Logan, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 


3. An Experience Curriculum in English. Richard A. 
Meade, University of Virginia. 

. Business meeting. Report of the nominating com- 
mittee and election of officers. 

There will be at the meeting an exhibit of the 
National Council publications in charge of Muriel 
Sanders, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 

Price of tickets for the luncieon will be 85’ cents. 
Tickets will be on sale just outside the door at the 
place of meeting. 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
Friday, November 29, 1935 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M~Room 309, George Wythe High 
School. Susie Vann Floyd, presiding. 


. Geography in the New Curriculum. Fred M. Alex- 
ander, Principal, Newport News High School. 
Panel Discussion. Grace E. Moran, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Leader. 


Panel Members Representing— 


York County 
Norfolk County 


Richmond 
Lynchburg 
Warwick County 


. Round Table Discussion— 

Has the Teaching of Geography been Relegated to 
the Background? 

. Geography Preparation of Teachers for the New 
Curriculum. Mrs. Frances P. Ramey, State Teach- 
ers College, Fredericksburg. 

Business Meeting. Reports and election of officers. 


Nore: A special exhibit from Newport News showing 
the results of units developed in a sixth grade depart- 
ment will be on display in Room 308, George Wythe 
High School, Friday, 9:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


10:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Par- 

lor 3. Genevieve Warwick, presiding. 

1. The Virginia Youth Administration Program. 
Frances Sanders, in charge of Girls’ Work, Virginia 
Youth Administration. 

. Consumer Education in Home Economics. 

Mrs. Dora Lewis, Agent for the Pacific. Region, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

3. Discussion.—Led by Jean Stewart, College of Wil- 

liam and Mary. 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor 3. 
Using the New Course of Study in Home Economics. 
Discussion led by Mrs. Helen Hopper, Chairman 
of Committee on Course of Study for Home Eco- 
nomics. 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Thursday, November 28, 1935 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Rooms 202 and 203, John Marshall 
High School. 
Room 203, for College and High School Teachers. 
Carrie B. Taliaferro, presiding. 
. College Entrance Requirements in Mathematics. 
Dr. C. H. Wheeler, University of Richmond. 
2, General Mathematics in Relation to the Virginia 
Curriculum. 
Mary S. Howison, College of William and Mary. 
James G. Scott, Principal, Anna P. Bolling Junior 
High School, Petersburg. 
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. General Discussion. 
. Business Session. 


Room 202, for Elementary School Teachers. Mary 


Dinwiddie, presiding. 


. The Virginia Curriculum and the Teaching of 


Arithmetical Abilities in the Upper Grades. 
Alice E. Carter, State Teachers College, Farmville. 


. Making Number Significant to Children in Primary 


Grades. Helen Bowman, J. E. B. Stuart School, 
Petersburg. 


General Discussion. 


4. Business Session. 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


7:00 to 8:00 P. M—Room 317, John Marshall High 


School. W. J. Gaines, presiding. 


. Business Meeting. 


Modern Language Tournament: Discussion. 
Report of the Chairman of Scholarship Committee. 


Thursday, November 28, 1935 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 317, John Marshall High 


. The Chicago Reading Method. 


. The Modern Humanities. 


. A Short Spanish Comedy. 


School. 
Report of the President. 


W. J. Gaines, presiding. 


L. P. Smith, Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 

Gilbert Chinard, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

How To Increase Interest in Modern Languages 
in Virginia. J. D. Carter, College of William and 
Mary. 

Meeting open for general discussion of “Personal 
Problems in the Classroom.” 

(Room 209.) Students 
of Westhampton College, directed by Marion A. 
Greene. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Murphy’s Hotel. 


MUSIC SECTION 
Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


10:00 A. Mi—Room 317, John Marshall High School. 


3. 


. Demonstration: 


Arthur J. Lancaster, presiding. 
Round table discussion: Contest Work For Bands. 
Led by W. T. Sinclair. 
High School Choral Work. By 
Various High Schools. 
Business Session. 


Note: At 8:00 P. M.a concert by State-wide Orchestra, 


Band and Chorus at the City Auditorium, corner 


Linden and Cary Streets. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
SECTION 


Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A, Mezzanine 


Floor. C. R. Warthem, presiding. 


1. 


Intramural Sports. Robert N. Hoskins, Director 
Division of Intramural Sports, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Education Looks at Physical Education. Mary C. 
Coleman, Professor of Physical Education, Greens- 
boro Woman’s College, Greensboro, N. C. 


. Health’s Rightful Place in a Curriculum. Margaret 


Venable, New York City. 


. What Should be the Training in Physical Education 


in the Preparation of the Classroom Teacher? 
Tucker Jones, Professor of Physical Education, 
College of William and Mary. 

Bridging the Gap Between the Home and the School. 
Dr. B. B. State Department of Health, 
Richmond. 
Business Session. 


3agby, 
Election of Officers. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Thursday, November 28, 1935 


9:30 to 10:45 A. M.—Room 201, John Marshall High 


. 


rf 
Note: 


School. 
Effective Methods of Giving Instruction in the Use 
of the Library. Charles H. Stone, Head of Library 
Science Department, College of William and Mary. 


(10 min.) 


Elizabeth A. Saunders, presiding. 


. The Collection and Care of Fugitive Materials. 


Reba Wartman, Librarian, Matthew Whaley High 
School, Williamsburg. (10 min.) 

Cataloguing for the Pupil. 
Librarian, Hopewell High School. 


Cornelia G. Douglas, 
(10 min.) 


. Advertising the Library. Ellinor Preston, Librarian, 


(10 min.) 
Library Service to the Elementary Grades in a 
Union School. Loreta Lybrook, Librarian, Dum- 
barton School, (10 min.) 

Organizing the Library in a County School. 


Westhampton High School, Richmond. 


Harriet 
Council, Librarian, John Randolph High School, 
(10 min.) 


Business Session. 


Farmville. 


A special school library exhibit is located in 
Room 107, John Marshall High School. 


SCIENCE SECTION 
Thursday, November 28, 1935 


Joint Meeting Secondary and Elementary Science 


Groups 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, Capitol Hotel (Mur- 


General Topic: 


1. 


. The Virginia 


G. W. Jeffers, presiding. 
of the 


phy’s Annex). 
Science Facilities State of 
Virginia. 

The Virginia Section of The American Chemical 
Society. Dean W. F. Rudd, Medical College of 
Virginia. 

Academy of Science. Dr. E. C. L. 
Miller, Medical College of Virginia. 

The Chemical Industries of the State. W. Catesby 


Jones, State Department of Agriculture. 
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Museum Facilities. Helen G. McCormack, The 


Valentine Museum. 

The Virginia Society of Ornithology. 

Dr. J. J. Murray, Lexington. 

Science Work of the State Department of Health. 
Dr. I. C. Riggan, State Health Commissioner. 

The Mountain Lake Biological Station. Dr. Ivey 
F, Lewis, University. 


Friday, November 29, 1935 


8:00 to 9:00 A. M.—Science Breakfast, Mezzanine Floor, 
Murphy's Hotel. Price, 45 cents. 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Auditorium, Capitol Hotel 
(Murphy’s Annex). G. W. Jeffers, presiding. - 


1. Our Science Section—Whence and Whither? 

A. F. Fisher, Saltville. 

Business Session. 

Dr. Gerald S. Craig, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


? 
2 
0. 


Address. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—State Capitol, House of Delegates. 


Macon E. Barnes, presiding. 


Panel Discussion of Problems of the Installation of the 
Revised Curriculum. Fred M. Alexander, Leader. 


D. W. Peters 
J. M. Skeen 

B. L. Stanley 
R. E. Swindler 


Preston Ambler 
Mrs. F. C. Beverly 
E. S. Brinkley 
Sadie Engelberg 

QO. D. Gasque 


Thursday, November 28, 1935 


9:15 to 10:45 A. M.—State Capitol, House of Delegates. 
Macon E. Barnes, presiding. 
1. Business Session. 
2. How the Coordinated Program is Functioning in 
Some Schools. 
Nannie Hite 
C. A. Loop 


3. Open Forum. 


C. C. Jenkins 
Eunice Hall 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 
Thursday, November 28, 1935 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M—Club Room, Capitol Hotel (Mur- 
phy’s Annex). Katherine M. Anthony, presiding. 
The 1935 Yearbook of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education and its Bearings on 
Teacher Education in Virginia. W. J. Gifford, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 
Discussion. 


Election of Officers for 1935-37. 


Business Session. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


Dinner Meeting 
6:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, presiding. 

. Greetings from Mrs. Dora Lewis, United States 
Office of Education. 

. The National Youth Movement. Hon. Aubrey Wil- 
liams, National Youth Administrator, Washington, 
D,.£.. 

3. Vocational Education in a Changing Democracy. 
Dr. H. L. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American 
Vocational Association, Washington, D. C. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE SECTION 


Thursday, November 28, 1935 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M—Room 205, John Marshall High 
School. W. C. Ikenberry, presiding. 
Theme: Youth’s Challenge to Guidance. 
1. The Challenge of Public School Youth. 
Forbes Norris, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond. 

. The Challenge of Out-of-School Youth. Walter S. 
Newman, State Director of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

3. The Challenge of College Youth. C. J. Hyslup, Di- 
rector of Student Personnel and Placement, V. P. I. 

. Guidance Accepts the Challenge of Youth. A dis- 
cussion led by Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Business Session. 


WRITING SECTION 
Thursday, November 28, 1935 
10:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 110, John Marshall High 
School. W. C. Locker, presiding. 
This meeting will be given largely to the consider- 
ation of the following topics: 

. Writing Exhibit—Poster Contest—Honor Roll. 
Writing and the new State Curriculum. Round 
table discussion of individual problems—questions 
and answers. All present are requested to partici- 
pate in the discussion. 
3usiness meeting and election of officers. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


All members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation attending the convention are urged to 
meet in the Auditorium of the John Marshall 
High School, Friday afternoon, November 29, 
at 3:00 o’clock. 

Miss Samuelson, President, National Educa- 
tion Association, will be the speaker. Plans to 
increase membership in the National Education 
Association will be discussed. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AND DINNERS 
Tuesday, November 26, 1935 


6:00 P. M.—Dinner, Department of Supervisors, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


6:00 P. M.—-Alumni Dinner, University of 
Hotel John Marshall. 
All Alumni and Alumnae are invited. 


Richmond, 
Price $1.00. 


6:00 P. M.—Dinner Meeting, Vocational Education Sec- 
tion, Hotel John Marshall, 


Roof Garden. 


6:00 P. M—Alumni Dinner, College of William and 
Mary, Murphys Hotel. 


8:00 P. M.—Concert by State-wide Orchestra, Band and 
Chorus. City Auditorium 
Cary Streets. 


corner Linden and 


Thursday, November 28, 1935 
12:00 M.—Luncheon, Harrisonburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, Hotel Richmond. Price, 75 cents. 


Section, 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, 
Murphy’s Hotel. 


Modern Language 


6:00 P. M.—Banquet to Delegate Assembly, Hotel John 
Marshall. Admission by ticket. 


Friday, November 29, 1935 


8:00 to 9:00 A. M—Breakfast, Science Section, Mezza- 


nine Floor, Murphy’s Hotel. Price, 45 cents. 


12:30 to 3:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, English Teach- 
ers Section, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Price 85c. Tickets will be on sale just outside the 
door at the place of meeting. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel John 
Marshall. 


1:00 P. M—Luncheon of the Association of Alumnae 
of State Teachers College, Farmville, Westmore- 
land Club, corner Grace and Sixth Streets. For 
reservation, write Mrs. W. H. Bass, 2610 Semmes 
Avenue, Richmond, Va. Tickets, 75 cents. 


1:30 P. M—Luncheon, Department of 
Teachers, Hotel Richmond, Dutch Room 


Classroom 


Price 75 cents. 


4:00 to 6:00 P. M—Tea of the Fredericksburg State 
Teachers College Alumnae Association, Walnut 
Room, Fifth Floor, Miller and Rhoads. 
ervation, write or phone Mrs. Walter F. Beverly, 
918 N. 36th St. ("Phone 3-5266), Richmond, Va. 


Price, 35 cents. 


For res- 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


12:00 M.—Luncheon, Board of Directors of Council, 
Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 


Thursday, November 28, 1935 


:-30 A. M.—Breakfast, Westmoreland Club. Conti- 
nental Breakfast without charge. Members may 
bring friends. Cards will be sent out by the Sec- 
retary. For last minute reservations, phone 4-5380. 
Agnes Samuelson, President, N. E. A., will speak 
at this breakfast. 


2;00 P. M—Meeting of Board of Directors of Council, 
Hotel John Marshall, Room C. 


THE COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


(Virginia Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers) 


Wednesday, November 27, 1935 


9:30 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, The Chatterbox. 
J. L. Blair Buck, presiding. 
An Opportunity for Developing an Adult Education 
Program in Communities. Leader, Dr. W. T. Sanger, 
President, Cooperative Education Ass’n. 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, The Chatterbox. 
J. H. Montgomery, presiding. 

1. A Valuable Asset in Promoting an Understanding 
and Appreciation of the Revised Curriculum. 
Leader, Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, State 
College, East Radford. 


Teachers 
2. A Practical Illustration of the Use of the Revised 


Curriculum. Lillian Smith, Pulaski. 


Thursday, November 28, 1935 


9 :30 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, The Chatterbox. 
M. Freida Koontz, presiding. 
A Clearing House Agency for the School. Leader, 
James Hurst, Superintendent of Schools, Norfolk 
County. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
High School Teachers 


Friday, November 29, 1935 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—State Capitol, House of 
Delegates. F. D. Griffith, presiding. 

Problems in the Use of Materials. Mary McNeil, 

Culpeper High School. 

Management of Pupils In and Out of Classroom. 

Lina E. Sanger, R. E. Lee High School, Spotsyl- 

vania County. 

The Use of the New Course of Study in the High 

School. Dr. Alvey, Jr., State Teachers 

College, Fredericksburg. 


Edward 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


THANKSGIVING HYMN 
Tune, America 


O thou whose eye of love 
Looks on us from above; 
Low at thy throne 
We come to thee and pray 
That gleaning day by day 
Our grateful hearts alway 

Thy hand may own. 


Thine are the waving fields, 

Thy hands the harvest yields ; 
And unto thee 

To whom for rain and dew 

And skies of sunny blue 

Our love and praise are due, 
We bow the knee. 


And when beneath the trees 
In fairer fields than these 

Our glad feet roam, 
There where the bright harps ring 
May we our gleanings bring | 
And in Thy presence sing 

Our Harvest Home. 


—Anonymous. 


SOMETHING FOR WHICH TO BE 
THANKFUL 


I’m glad I’m not today 
A chicken or a goose, 
Or any other sort of bird 
That isn’t any use. 


I’d rather be a little girl 
Although ’tis very true 
The things I do not like at all 
I’m often made to do. 


I’d rather eat some turkey than 
To be one, thick and fat, 

And so with all my heart today 
I’ll thankful be for that. 


—Clara Denton. 


A VISIT TO ANGELO PATRI’S SCHOOL 


The privilege of an invitation to visit this 
world-renowned school was hailed with a joy that 
is not likely to diminish with the passing years, 
for the realization excelled all expectation. 

Angelo Patri is principal of Public School 
No. 42 Lorrilliard Place, Bronx, New York City. 
There are three assistant principals and three 
thousand pupils in the school, the grades beginning 
with the seventh and continuing through the ninth. 

On nearing the building one is impressed by the 
shouting and laughter; the wonder ceases when 
you find about two hundred boys in an enclosed 
space playing many different games of ball. There 
is no supervisor, teacher, or director, the boys 
themselves directing the games and settling any 
difficulties which might arise. Out in the street 
are about one hundred girls. There they are, in 
the broad spaces of four streets, at play. “Is this 
permitted?” we ask. “Surely, we do not disobey 
instructions,” came the reply. “Some of our girls 
are on the play grounds, others in the gym. but 
we prefer the street.” “Do you have any acci- 
dents?” “No, we have learned to avoid acci- 
dents ; we obey the traffic laws and you should see 
us scoot when the ambulance or patrol bell rings. 
It is interesting to play in the streets. 

At a given signal these hundreds of children 
went into the building in an orderly self-guided 
fashion. No rushing, pushing, shoving, not the 
least disorder, just like clerks in a huge depart- 
ment store going to business. Not a teacher ap- 
peared on the steps or in the halls. This same 
orderliness was continued ; pupils changing class- 
rooms, moving quietly, each one seemingly intent 
on doing his part and not interfering with anyone. 
Latér, in conversation with Mr. Patri, he said, 
“We try to teach self-guidance, and to observe 
always the right attitude toward others. These 
children are not on parade, they are simply at- 
tending each to his own business.” Then, with 
that inimitable smile he added, ‘I sometimes see 
convicts marching.” 

On entering the principal’s office you are happily 
impressed with the handiwork of the pupils. All 
available wall space is decorated with pictures— 








drawings and paintings, no regimentation here or 
anywhere else in this wonderful school, individ- 
uality is plainly stamped upon each piece of work. 
In large cabinets are placed pretty models done in 
clay, plasticine and other materials, each piece 
as individual as the pupil who made it. Along a 
wall space is extended a large table filled with 
compositions and themes. Of these we shall write 
presently, 

We found very little difference in the schedule 
from that in general use. The usual subjects are 
taught. There are tests every Friday. These tests, 
class attendance and recitation major in promotion. 
The examinations are minor. 

In the recitation each child proceeds at his own 
level, in competition with no one except himself. 
His advancement in skills and appreciation are 
measured by the progress he made in a week, or, 
perhaps, a month. He is brought to understand 
his progress or retardation and inspired to do 
his best. 

It is not practical that we shall write of all 
observations made but the activity period is so 
different from the usual understanding of this 
period that we shall try to tell you how Mr. Patri 
interprets it. 

There are twenty-two shops in this school and 
it is here the pupils choose their activities. Head- 
ing the list is a farm opposite the school. Many 
girls and boys choose to learn how to farm by 
farming guided by Mr. Toussaint. 
we long to study scientific farming and be able to 
instruct our boys and girls in the better methods 
of agriculture. What an opportunity for teachers, 


Seeing this, 


especially in town and country schools! Few of 
our pupils will ever have the privilege of attend- 
ing the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, but that in- 
stitution will co-operate with any teacher who so 
desires by suggesting books and other materials 
on farming; also, the county agent will lend a 
glad helping hand. 

In most communities farmers will be pleased 
to co-operate with the teacher if she can teach him 
to be a better farmer. 

There are other shops in which are taught the 
following: Pottery, cabinet making, printing, 
drawing, weaving, art, bookbinding, millinery, 
cooking, sewing, dressmaking, designing, car- 
pentry, mechanical drawing, music. 

These are the shops with five others in which 
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pupils are taught an occupation, or occupations, by 
means of which they may not only earn their live- 
lihood but make a life and contribute to society 
an honest, honorable, helpful citizenship. Surely 
we do not mean that “Our Shops” of which they 
are so justly proud are the only means of a true 
education in Public School No. 42, Bronx, New 
York. This practice of the child’s freedom and 
of choosing, under guidance, his own activity is 
the foundation of all work done in Angelo Patri’s 
school. 

For instance, James was interested in pigeons 
and wished to make a study of pigeons; because 
of this he chose to spend his activity period in the 
library. In this delightful workshop there are 
three thousand volumes besides vast other ma- 
He had to read 
from books in order to study pigeons; he had to 
spell, write and learn the correct usage of the 
English language in order to write acceptably 


terials of instruction and aid. 


about pigeons; he had to observe, differentiate 
and study pigeons in order to write interestingly 
and intelligently about pigeons. His pet pigeons 
and those which gather in the parks gave to him 
splendid object lessons of study. His friend, 
Frank, illustrated his writings, together they 
wrote, printed, and bound the book. We read the 
book, it is commendable. Were these reflexes, 
interests and skills confined to pigeons? The 
foundations are being laid for wider interests. 
Robert did not like to read. Because of his in- 
ability to read, he could not study, therefore, he 


became a problem pupil and was sent to Mr. 
Patri who asked to see Robert’s books including 
He did not ask Robert to read 
nor did he even comment on it. He only said with 
a smile, “Robert, please leave your books with 


all written work. 


me awhile and come to see me tomorrow morn- 
ing at nine.” Mr. Patri examined Robert’s books. 
From markings, sketches, etc. he found that 
Robert liked to draw but despised geography. A 
conference with the boy next day revealed to the 
boy that he was failing because he could not read. 
Skillfully he was led to say that he would like to 
illustrate the life of Eskimos, and the Islanders 
especially, for in these was an opportunity for 
motion, life and color. He was given permission 
to spend as much time as he desired in the library 
and in the art class. Two of the subjects in which 
he was best informed were dropped for a time. 
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M B. MILLAR 





Color Suggestions—Trace the boat or draw enlarged. 


Water colors, crayons or paper cutouts may be used. Sky 


pale blue—gulls and sails white—flags, decks and wales red—top of hull buff—trim, bowsprit and keel rudder brown— 


water medium blue. 


Robert spent his hours in the library finding pic- 
tures of people and other subjects he wished to 
sketch. Now, Robert could not do this without 
reading. We see that reading motivated for a 
purpose and interest gave satisfactory results. 
Robert is no longer a problem pupil. Had he con- 
tinued to read by assignment only he would have 
remained static. 

In these shops, every day the lives of boys and 
girls are being largely guided and molded. 

There is another boy, John, who would not 
profit by instruction, nor yield to privileges. He 
is seventeen years old and still in the seventh grade. 
His mother came to the school. An assistant prin- 
cipal had explained the situation many times but 
again she went over John’s record. He was still 
failing. At eighteen all pupils are required to 
leave this school. What would happen to John? 
Advice was asked from the guidance teacher. 
She took him as a specia! study. At the end of 
a certain time he was sent to the Adult School to 
be taught a trade by which he became self-sup- 


porting. He is no longer a problem for schools, 
society, or police but a self-respecting, industrious 
citizen. 

We wish to note a few more things to be found 
in the library. One pupil had written a book 
which he entitled, “My Story Book.” The out- 
lines were: My friends in fiction; friends in fact; 
friends in my home; friends in my family; 
imaginary friends. In another book on “Atti- 
tudes,” the outlines were : Attitude toward family ; 
home; friends; manners; people; religion; my 
religion. Another booklet on “Self-Analysis” was 
especially fine. 

A survey of some of the classrooms after clos- 


ing hours revealed groups of teachers and children 


laughing, talking and growing together. In the 
shops, teachers and pupils seemingly had no 
thought of the closing hour. There were guidance, 
direction, learnings and rejoicings. Those teachers 
are real artists in their work and love children. 

What is the scope of this marvelous school ? 


What territory does it cover? On the exterior 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


of the building in large lettering we read, 
suilding of Education, N. Y. 


Evening Elementary School 
Learn to speak, read and write English. 
Prepare for naturalization; for literary test; 
for admission to Evening High School. 


Parental Education. Three evenings a week. 


Community Center 


opening evenings 
club rooms 


gym 
music 


social dancing 
game room 
library 
journalism 


Reviewing an article by Mr. Patri we read: 
‘“\We must spend more money on our elementary 
education if the money now spent on higher educa- 
tion is to bring forth results commensurate with 
our national need. We spend 50 cents a year on 
the education of a child and ten times that amount 
on education of a college man.” 


Jefferson taught education for the masses and 
you do not find the masses in colleges or even in 
high school. Why? Because the masses have not 
been given the opportunity for necessary prepara- 
tion or an equal opportunity with the favored few. 
But, rest assured the masses do not escape the tax 
appraiser or tax collector. 

Mr. Patri grows reminiscent. In his earliest 
experience he believed that discipline was the basic 
idea of all teaching. He adopted Mr. Edward 
Holmes’ dictum to pupils, viz. : “You are to model 
yourself or, rather, I will model you on me. What 
I do, you are to learn to do. What I admire you 
are to learn to admire. What I am, you are to aim 
at. What I am, you are to learn to be.” This 
teaching failed. But this ever resourceful teacher 
resorted to bargaining stories, true stories, fairy 
stories, stories of adventure and of heroes—he 
traded these for good behavior and memorized 
recitations. Poor recitations—no stories; misbe- 
havior—no stories. . This worked like a charm. 
How he could tell stories! His father had taught 
him from infancy. He says this was among his 
early understanding of children. It all lies in the 
fact of being able to understand and to sympathize 
with children. The poorer and more circumscribed 
their lives, the more they need such a teacher. 


PLANNING SPACE FOR LEISURE 


‘Water, water everywhere, but not a drop to 
drink” is a familiar figure of speech to describe 
the condition of a person living in the midst of 
plenty but who cannot partake. Everywhere to- 
day one hears of the new leisure, yet how many 
of us, school folks especially, have time that we 
can really call our own? Leisure there is and an 
abundance of it—often poorly distributed or in 
the form of enforced idleness—while for the 
teacher school terms are lengthened and new 
duties are assigned as the school becomes more 
and more a social as well as an educational agency. 
In the effort to keep up with increasing educa- 
tional requirements, even the summer or vacation 
months, originally a period of concentrated leisure 
for the teacher, are more and more nearly devoted 
to study in summer schools where schedules are 
crowded and there is no time for entertainment, 
relaxation and repose. 


Perhaps the practical answer for the teacher is 
better distribution of activities and less concentra- 
tion of study during the vacation months. For 
illustration, if a teacher’s certificate requirements 
demand a full course of instruction in American 
history, might it not be better to complete a unit 
or more of this in the winter session through home 
study or extension courses and tackle the remain- 
ing units more leisurely during the following 
summer ? 


Home study and extension courses are not only 
making more liquid educational resources but they 
are making the machinery of education more flexi- 
ble. Properly combined home study, extension 
class and summer school courses form one answer 
to the teacher’s problem of continuing educational 
growth on the one hand and of a due share of 
leisure on the other. 


For information on the coordinated Home 


Study, Extension Class and Summer School 
the Extension Division, 


program, write to 


University, Virginia. 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 


Whether the community is a mosaic of the individuals who compose 
it or the individual a miniature of the community to which he belongs 
may depend on the political organization that fools the one and controls 
the other, or vice versa. 





The absolutely good, the absolutely true and the absolutely beautiful 
are figments of an anchored imagination. The absolute exists only in the 
city of our hopes and dreams, in the realm of the unknown. 





When you beat your enemy with kindness instead of a club he is no 
longer your enemy. 





There are men and women who can tell you how a city should be built 
but who cannot build a fire in a one-room heater. 





Teaching is not so much telling children things and testing their knowl- 
edge of things as guiding and helping pupils to get knowledge and testing 
the validity of that knowledge. 





Remember you are teaching children, not subjects, and that you should 
know both. There is high authority for the statement that you should inspect 
your particular bottles before you pour your particular brands of wine into 
them. 





Accuracy and neatness should be stressed in every classroom—even in 
making up school reports and registers. 





Nothing is too small to enlist our attention if it is big enough to interfere 
with our success. A grain of sand in an oyster shell makes a pearl, in your 
shoe, a blister. 





If a thing is right, stand for it. If it is wrong, change it. If in doubt, 
think and remain quiet. 





If you lose your temper occasionally, you probably have provocation, or 
need a rest. If you lose it frequently, you will probably lose your job. 





Education is the encouragement of right habits. Every individual is a 
bundle of habits bound with bands of steel. 





_ Teaching should be a profession. Are you assisting or retarding those 
friends of education who are striving to make it a profession? 





The Federal Constitution was promulgated by a group of forward look- 
ing men for a changing world when America was a narrow fringe of settle- 
ments along the Atlantic Seaboard. Since that day America has pushed her 
frontiers to the Pacific and the islands of the seven seas. The Constitution 
was designed not to enslave men but to set men free. 
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HOW THE MACHINE AGE HAS AFFECTED OUR HEALTH 


A Sixth Grade Unit 
LUELLA T. SCOTT, Vinton 


HEN the new Course of Study was 
WV) delivered to us, two teachers of the sixth 
grade had already made plans for teach- 
ing a unit on “How the Machine Age Has Af- 
fected Our Health.” Before the unit was launched, 
a pre-plan was made according to the one outlined 
in the Course of Study and in it there were listed 
twenty-seven activities. Although this pre-plan 
had been carefully prepared, the teachers found 
out that it was not complete and additions were 
made to it as the interests of the children were 
discovered. 

The last two activities listed in this pre-plan 
were: (1) constructing and equipping a first-aid 
kit, and (2) making the schoolroom more beau- 
tiful and free from germs. From these two 
activities there came about an experience never 
thought of by the teachers when the pre-plan was 
made. This experience launched by the pupils 
themselves has started a workshop in this school 
which promises to be a permanent one. 

While the first twenty-five activities were going 
on, the teacher of one of the grades began to collect 
scraps of wood and little wooden boxes: Through 
the years of her experience she had collected quite 
a large number of prints of masterpieces of art. 
These were placed where the children could see 
them. Soon some of the pupils began to plan how 
the scraps of wood could be used to make mount- 
ings for the pictures. They sawed out the various 
shapes, sandpapered them to the: smoothness of 
glass, pasted the pictures on, stained and varnished 
them. When they were completed, they had quite 
an elaborate art exhibit; but this was not the 
end. They had become so interested in the pic- 
tures aside from beautifying the room that an 
activity not listed in the pre-plan, the study of the 
pictures and of the artists who painted them, was 
engaged in with great success. 

Along with this activity in wood not one but 


three first-aid kits were made and equipped. They 
were beautifully done, nicely enameled and 
lacquered, and with hinges neatly put on with 
screws. After the kits were finished, several boys 
asked, ““Why can’t we make other things of wood ?” 

Each child in these two grades had contributed 
twenty-five cents for “unit materials.” When the 
money was collected, neither the teacher nor the 
pupils knew exactly how it was to be spent but it 
was understood that it would be spent for what- 
ever might be needed to carry the unit to a suc- 
cessful ending. When the question was asked, 
they began to figure out a solution. They asked 
for the use of a vacant room. A carpenter’s bench 
was procured. A local lumber mill was asked for a 
contribution of scraps, and the lumber was added. 
Some of their money was spent for nails, sand- 
paper, stain, varnish, paint brushes, hinges, screws, 
and more lumber. Some of the boys brought tools 
from home while others bought them. The teacher 
found books with plans and measurements for 
making various designs of bookshelves, wall 
pockets for flowers, whatnots, and other things. 
This gave the children excellent ideas for making 
gifts for their mothers on Mothers’ Day. The 
boys read the directions, learned to make the 
measurements, made their patterns, and completed 
the articles they set out to make. 

While one teacher was teaching the boys the 
other was working with the girls. The girls learned 
crocheting, knitting, embroidery and how to hem 
tea towels; they also made some very attractive 
work baskets. 

These activities were engaged in during the 
“choosing period,” a free period when pupils were 
allowed to do the things they wanted to do. This 
period was the last thirty-five minutes of the day. 
The pupils would beg their teachers not to have 
recess so that they could have more time in the 
workshop, 
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The interest in the workshop spread to the lower 
grades and now the fifth grade boys are counting 
the days until they will be sixth grade pupils when 
they can make things of wood. Parents also came 
to see their boys in the workshop. Some of the 
things the boys made were so attractive that they 
found sale for them. They also presented the 
teachers’ cottage at Catawba with an attractive 
whatnot and bookshelves. 

When the unit was completed, they had an 
exhibit of the things they had made and invited 
their parents to visit their room on Patrons’ Day. 
Besides telling them what they had learned about 
“health,” they showed their parents the attractive 
things they had made. The accompanying picture 


will give an idea of the enthusiasm of the boys 
and girls of these grades. 

The aims were carefully checked and the 
teacher was not disappointed. In order to be 
allowed to enjoy this “choosing period” all drill 
work had to be satisfactorily done. No pupils 
had to be forced to do their work. There was no 
lack of interest. The problem of discipline did 
not enter into this unit. The pupils learned to 
share with others, to work harmoniously with 
others, and other attitudes and generalizations. 

This unit proves that even though an excellent 
pre-plan may be prepared by the teacher, if the 
interests of pupils are watched, many other activi- 
ties very worth while and interesting will creep in. 





Teacher Training For The Future 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1935 
THOMAS D. EASON, State Director of Higher Education 


ject teacher training for the future, it is neces- 
sary that certain statistical facts concerning 
teacher training as it is now conducted in Vir- 


| N order to establish a base from which to pro- 


ginia be presented, hence the following resumé 
and statistical statement : 


All of the State-supported institutions of 
higher learning except Virginia Military Institute 
and the Medical College of Virginia offer curric- 
ula leading to the Collegiate Professional certifi- 
cate. Curricula leading to this certificate are also 
offered in Emory and Henry College, Hampton 
Institute, Lynchburg College, Mary Baldwin 
College, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, and 
Virginia Union University. 

Curricula for the Normal Professional certifi- 
cate are offered in the four State teachers col- 
leges, the University of Virginia, the College of 
William and Mary, Virginia State College for 
Negroes; and among the private institutions in 
Averett College, Eastern Mennonite College, 
Emory and Henry College, Hampton Institute, 
Marion Junior College, St. Paul Normal and In- 
‘dustrial School, and Virginia Intermont College. 

It is apparent from the foregoing list that Vir- 
‘ginia is well supplied with institutions that pre- 
pare teachers for both the high and the elemen- 
‘tary schools. 

Of the 12,882 white teachers employed last 


year (1934-35), 8,862 were trained in State-sup- 
ported institutions; 2,535 in private Virginia 
Colleges ; 1,328 in out-of-State institutions; and 
157 were trained in miscellaneous agencies and 
institutions. 


Of the 3,972 Negro teachers employed last 
year, 1,536 were trained at Virginia State Col- 
lege for Negroes; 1,716 secured their prepara- 
tion in private Virginia institutions; 661 in out- 
of-State institutions ; and 59 were trained in mis- 
cellaneous agencies and institutions. 


It is evident that division superintendents are 
quite catholic in the choice of institutions from 
which they select their teachers. The greater 
number are drawn from the State-supported in- 
stitutions, but the privately supported Virginia 
schools and accredited out-of-State colleges are 
well represented. In these days of barriers— 
tariff, economic, and licensing—vVirginia has 
reason to be proud of the fact that approximately 
2,000 of her teachers are bringing to the State the 
broadening power of viewpoints gained in the 
colleges and universities of other states. 


Virginia may also take pride in the fact that 
34.4 per cent of the teachers, both white and col- 
ored, hold at least bachelor’s degrees, and that a 
considerable proportion hold the master’s degree. 
Little satisfaction, though, can be drawn from an 











analysis of the salary scales in force for holders 
of licenses based on degrees. 

For all practical purposes the State Board of 
Education now issues only three forms of license 
—Collegiate Professional, Collegiate, and Normal 
Professional—a far cry from the 33 types that 
were issued a few years ago. 

Of the 1,910 licenses issued last year to persons 
who had never taught in Virginia, there were: 
Collegiate Professional 673, Collegiate 408, Nor- 
mal Professional 739. 

The weakest link in the certificate chain is the 
granting of Collegiate certificates, which require 
no specific preparation for teaching. 

During the past few years there has been a 
gradual decrease in teacher turnover. Assuming 
that persons reported by division superintendents 
as having less than one year’s experience repre- 
sent for a given year the number of new teachers 
required, the turnover in Virginia during the ses- 
sion of 1934-35 was only 5.9 per cent; that is, 
among a teaching population of 16,854 there were 
only 994 new ones. 

From the data available it is not possible to 
present a complete statement of the situation 
concerning teacher supply and demand, but from 
the following it is clearly evident that the aggre- 
gate number of teachers licensed is in excess of 
the total number of new teachers required. 

During the school session of 1934-35, 599 
licenses for teaching in elementary grades were 
granted to white elementary teachers, whereas the 
total number of new teachers required for these 
grades was 590; 922 licenses were issued to white 
high school teachers while only 194 new high 
school teachers were employed. The total num- 
ber of licenses issued for high and elementary 
teachers in the white schools was 1,521 against a 
total of 784 teachers needed, leaving an apparent 
surplus of 737. 

For Negro teachers 152 licenses were issued 
for elementary school work with 177 new teach- 
ers employed; 237 licenses were issued for high 
school teachers with only 31 new teachers em- 
ployed. A total of 389 licenses were issued to 
Negro teachers with only 208 positions to be 
filled, leaving an apparent surplus of 181. 

Since the State Department of Education issues 
on request licenses to teachers employed in pri- 
vate and parochial schools, the above referred to 
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surplus may with justification be reduced. Again, 
in connection with the surplus, it should be ob- 
served that it is not now, and probably never will 
be, possible for a state to so completely balance 
its teacher supply and demand as to make it possi- 
ble for the institutions to train the exact number 
of teachers required. 

The fact that many of the high schools are of 
the three-teacher type, requiring teachers to carry 
on instruction in two or more subjects, further 
complicates the problem of teacher supply. Even 
though it may be impossible to maintain an exact 
balance between supply and demand, the State 
should have more extensive information concern- 
ing the demand for particular kinds of teachers, 
and teacher preparing institutions should under- 
take to accommodate their teacher training pro- 
grams to the specific needs of the State. Further, 
there is something to be said in favor of the prac- 
tice of licensing a group of people somewhat in 
excess of the demand, thus making it possible for 
a degree of selection to go on even after the 
process of licensing has been completed. 

With respect to trends in teacher preparation, 
there seems to be almost unanimous agreement 
on the part of those in charge of teacher prepar- 
ing institutions that the period of training for 
teachers in the elementary grades should be in- 
creased to four years and for secondary teachers 
to at least five years. Unless some plan of selec- 
tion, though, more exclusive than most of those 
now in operation is established, no great gain in 
modifying teaching practices will result from 
merely increasing the training period. 

Manifestly a sensible program for teacher 
preparation cannot be formulated unless the serv- 
ices to be performed by teachers for the several 
phases of educational work required in the State 
are clearly prescribed. The State course of study 
for- high and elementary grades, therefore, be- 
comes the point of departure for teacher pre- 
paring institutions as they undertake the task of 
laying out a program of studies for prospective 
It is not enough, though, that teacher 
preparing departments and institutions be con- 


teachers. 


cerned solely with the preparation of teachers for 
well defined jobs that now exist in the State. 
They ought, in addition, engage in experimenta- 
tion and serve as leaders of thought and practice 
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in promoting more efficient ways of maintaining 
instruction in the public schools. Method has its 
place, but compared with a background of knowl- 
edge that must be used in the process of instruc- 
tion it holds a minor one. 

In the selection of candidates for teacher pre- 
paring institutions, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the institutions concerned, division super- 
intendents, and high school principals should co- 
operate in an effort to secure persons of high 
mental capacity, good health, fine physique, and 
good teaching personality, who evidence neither 
speech defects nor neurotic tendencies. 

The teachers colleges and the liberal arts col- 
leges that train teachers make the most of their 
student teaching facilities, but at best student 
teaching falls far short of what may be called re- 
sponsible teaching under contract. 

The most immediate modification needed for 
the improvement of teaching is the discontinuance 
of the Collegiate certificate and the setting up of 
the Collegiate Professional as the minimum grade 
of license for high school teachers. This step 
should soon be followed by the institution of a 


form of apprenticeship that more nearly ap- 
proaches the interneship in medicine than is the 
case with supervised student teaching. It may 
develop that both student teaching and a year of 
apprenticeship are desirable, but whether the 
student teaching be continued as a phase of 
teacher training or not, it certainly seems desira- 
ble to require at least a year’s apprenticeship of 
all persons who apply for licenses to teach. It 
should not be exceedingly difficult, as the State 
program of rural supervision advances, to appor- 
tion to each of the divisions in the State a small 
number of persons to serve as apprentices. The 
apprentices would be offered regular teaching 
positions, would execute contracts with school 
boards, and would serve under the general super- 
vision of a county or city teacher. The apprentice 
would receive a more or less permanent license 
after having been recommended for a license by 
the helping teacher and the division superinten- 
dent. Such a plan would obviate the necessity 
of licensing a great many untried teachers and 
should have the effect of raising the quality of 
instruction in the high and elementary schools. 





Billy’s Dream—A Science Play 


MRS. DELLA FINCH, Richmond 


ScENE I—A boy’s bedroom. Bed to the left. 
Bookcase by bed. Window in center. Moon seen 
through window. Table, with lamp on it, and a 
chair to the right of window. Billy is seated at 
the table studying as the curtain rises. After 
writing a while, he throws pencil down, gets up 
and begins to collect his books and papers. 

Billy: Well, I’m glad that’s done! Now I can 
read that book about.the sky. Wonder what I 
did with it? Guess I left it on the bookcase when 
I came home from school. (Goes over to book- 
case and gets book. Sits down on bed and begins 
to turn pages.) Here’s the chapter about the 
planets. I wonder if anybody really lives on 
Mars? Scientists say that it’s probably too cold 
and there isn’t enough air and water, but nobody 
really knows what any of the planets are like. 
I wonder if that is a planet I see near the moon? 
Wish I could build a rocket-plane that would 
take me on a trip through the sky. Boy! What 


a thrill! 
physical geography ! 
Curtain. 

Scene II— Same as Scene I. Billy is in bed 
asleep. Room is almost dark. Moon shining in 
window. After a while a little boy comes by on 
outside of window and pokes his head in, looking 
around cautiously. Then he climbs through win- 
dow into room. Leans out of window, beckoning 
to other children. He helps several of them 
through and they sit down or stretch out on the 
floor as though they are tired. The other children 
come in later either singly or in groups. Conver- 
sation begins among children about planets, etc. 
Arrange for some moving about and gestures as 
they talk. Toward the end of their conversation, 
footsteps are heard coming upstairs. One of chil- 
dren jumps up, startled. 

Child: Sh! sh! Some one is coming upstairs! 

Another Child: Let us run away! 


That would be a swell way to learn 
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(They all run off stage. Billy’s mother comes 
into room. She looks at Billy and then goes over 
to window to see whether it is up. Billy wakes 
up suddenly and sits up in bed looking be- 
wildered. ) 

Billy: Where are they, mother? 
they gone? 

Mother: (Turning, startled, toward the bed.) 
Why, Billy, I thought you were sound asleep. 
You must have been dreaming. 

Billy: Well, maybe I was, but I surely thought 
there were a lot of children in this room talking 
about their trips to the planets and telling about 
what they saw. 

Mother: (Goes over to bed.) Maybe your 
great, great grandchildren will find a way to go 
if you can’t. Now lie down, Billy, and try to go 
to sleep again. Perhaps the children in your 
dream will come back and tell you more about 
what they saw in the sky. 

Billy: I hope they do. (He hes down.) 

Mother: (Pulls up covers and tucks him in. 
Looks back at Billy as she goes out.) 

Good night, and pleasant dreams. 

Curtain, 

Scene IlI—Children seated on the floor dis- 
cussing their trips. 

Characters—Rolfe, Terry, Marjorie, Audrey, 
Hartley, Ann, Bob. 

Terry: Isn’t it nice to be on old mother earth 
again? We don’t realize how beautiful this 
world is until we visit some of the other members 
of the solar systems. I could have had a much 
nicer time here than I had on the moon, for I 
could have gone fishing, swimming and rowing. 

Marjorie: Couldn’t you do all those things on 
the moon? 

Terry: 


Where have 


No indeed! The moon has no air or 
water. 
Marjorie: 
breathe ? 
Terry: I took a supply of oxygen with me. 
Marjorie: Wouldn’t it seem queer to have no 
There would be no clouds, no rain, no 


We couldn’t have any 


No air or water? How could you 


water? 
dew, no frost or ice. 
snowball fights. 
Terry: You think it is cold here in the winter, 
but, oh boy! was it cold there! I heard there 
were some mountains on the moon so I decided to 
go to see them, but I was greatly disappointed as 


they were bleak and bare. I wanted so badly to 
talk, but, try as hard as I might, I couldn’t utter 
one sound, neither could I hear a sound. A terri- 
ble stillness was everywhere. I couldn’t under- 
stand this until I happened to remember that there 
was no air on the moon and sound is carried by 
the vibrations of the air. 

Hartley: (laughing) I wish I could have seen 
you. I can’t imagine you quiet. 

Terry: I landed there at night which was 
fourteen of our days long. I did not remain for 
the long day of equal length as I did not want 
my rocket ship to melt from the extreme heat. 
I felt so light, for the gravity is only one sixth 
that of the earth. How I did wish our ball team 
could have been with me, for I could run so much 
faster there and jump so much higher than | 
could on earth and knock the ball so much 
farther. 

Audrey: Silly! That wouldn’t have been of 
any advantage for all the other boys could have 
done the same. 

Hartley: How far is it to the moon? 

Terry: About two hundred and forty thou- 
sand miles. 

Ann: Is the moon as large as the earth? 

Terry: No. It is about one fourth the size 
of the earth. 

Rolfe: Where does the moon get its light ? 

Terry: It shines by reflecting the sun’s light. 
Now, Marjorie, tell us about your trip. 

Marjorie: I had always wanted to go to Mars, 
for scientists say that it is much like the earth 
and may be inhabited, so when I was invited to 
go, I was delighted. I also knew that my weight 
on Mars would be less than one half my weight 
here and I would be just one half as old, and, you 
know, I never did want to be a fat old lady. 

Rolfe: How is that? Explain it to me. 

Marjorie: Well, you see, a year on Mars is 
about six hundred and ninety-seven of our days 
long, and the gravity is two fifths that of the 
earth. 

Hartley: Tellus about it. It is so interesting. 
Was the climate like ours? . Were there trees and 
grass and birds and people? 

Marjorie: Hardly had we stepped out of our 
space ship when we were surrounded by a crowd 
of intelligent people. Their language was dif- 
ferent from ours, but soon we were able to make 
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them understand us by means of signs. They 
moved about rapidly as they had little aeroplanes 
fastened to their shoulders. Although we had 
come prepared for the winter, we shivered with 
the cold, for it was much colder than on earth. 
The seasons were much like ours, though. 

Rolfe: Any water there? 

Marjorie: Yes. We took a on their 
canals in the queerest ships, and were they 
speedy ! 

Hartley: Was Mars barren like the moon? 

Marjorie: No! the grass was the prettiest 
bluish green. In the autumn it changed to orange. 
The deserts, instead of being gray and sandy like 
ours, were orange colored. We couldn’t lie on 
the grass and see the clouds go by, for there 
weren't any clouds. 

Bob: (Yawning) 
there? 

Marjorie: Yes, indeed! 
ple have exceeded us in intelligence if there were 
no schools? They have much time to learn as 
they carry their food about with them in the form 
of tablets, so no time is spent in cooking. 

Hartley: Wouldn’t that be lovely? No dishes 
to wash. 

Bob: I wouldn't like that a bit. 
what I eat. 

Marjorie: I almost forgot to tell you that 
Mars has two of the cutest little moons, one six 
miles in diameter and the other seven miles. But 
I’m glad to be back on the earth and look at our 
own pretty moon. Where did you spend your 
vacation, Hartley? 

Hartley: My father, who is an astronomer, 
thought it would be lovely to visit Mercury. He 
made an _ asbestos-covered rocket-plane. We 
were entirely covered with asbestos, for knowing 
Mercury to be so near the sun we were prepared 
for the extreme heat. We were all so excited 
when we took our seats for the long trip. We 
began to rise higher and higher. At first it was 
cold, but as we neared Mercury, the heat became 
intense and the sunlight so bright that we could 
not go on. We enjoyed the trip immensely and 
were perfectly reconciled to return when we 
learned that since a year on Mercury was only 
eighty-eight days long, we would be about four 
times as old as we were on the earth, and we would 


ride 


Were there any schools 


How could the peo- 


I like to taste 


lose so much weight. I never did want to be old 
and skinny. Then, too, I would have no one to 
talk to. One side of Mercury is too hot for life 
and the other side too cold. Tell us about your 
vacation, Rolfe. 

Rolfe: I visited my uncle who is in the biggest 
observatory in the United States, and I had the 
best time looking through his telescope. Jupiter, 
the largest of the planets, looked like a big moon. 
You know it is thirteen hundred times as big as 
the earth. It was bright in the center and looked 
like a hot ball. It was great fun to watch the nine 
moons of Jupiter as they disappeared and ap- 
peared again. 

Audrey: What else did you see? 

Rolfe: You know you can’t see all the planets 
at the same time. I remember at another time 
looking at Saturn through the telescope. It was 
a beautiful sight with its ten moons and wonder- 
ful system of rings. I also saw Esranus and Nep- 
tune, but they were very far away. 

Audrey: My daddy isn’t working, so I had to 
stay at home. I’ve always been interested in 
Venus because it is the brightest planet in the sky. 
It is the earth’s twin sister, as it is just a little 
smaller than the earth. I wouldn’t care to live 
on Venus, as they say that violent wind storms 
blow continually between the hot and cold sides 
of the planet. It has air but the climate is said 
to be fearful beyond words. 

Ann: I used to wonder, but now I know that 
the stars are suns. There are thousands of them, 
but we can see only six thousand with the naked 
eye. They are so far away that they look small 
but they are really larger than planets. Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if each of these suns is the center 
of a solar system? 

Bob: 
The earth is good enough for me. 
that I take a big trip every day that doesn’t cost 
me one cent? The earth travels about sixty-five 
thousand miles an hour. It is revolving around 
the sun. Here I am on the outside of this huge 
ball, but I don’t fall off as gravity holds me on. 
The climate is neither too hot nor too cold. We 
have plenty of light. We have flowers and trees 


I don’t care what’s up in the old sky. 
Do you know 


and birds, all sorts of beautiful natural scenery. 
I am happy to stay right here where I can talk, 


whistle, listen to the radio. Where I can— 
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Reading For Fun 


LORETA C. LYBROOK, Librarian, Dumbarton School 


© & EADING FOR FUN” is to be the 

R theme of the 1935 Book Week, No- 

vember 17-23, a seven day festival 

which will be devoted to the joy of reading and 

the sharing of that joy with others who have 
not yet discovered it. 

Looking back seventeen years to the observ- 
ance of the first Book Week in schools, we know 
that it was the teacher or librarian who made 
the plans and who really celebrated Book Week. 
Today we may turn the reins over to pupils who 
have already discovered the fun of reading and 
with discreet guidance they will plan exhibits 
and programs that will lead other boys and girls 
into the world of books. 

The following exhibits and project suggestions 
have been selected from reports made to the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers of suc- 
cessful Book Week observances in previous 
years: 

A Round the World Flight exhibit built around 
a wide banner: “Wiley Post flew around the 


world in eight days, You can fly the book trail and 
have plenty of adventures en route.” Globe and 


world maps showing route. Aviation books, fic- 
tion with foreign setting, biographies of world 
heroes, folk lore, and fairy tales from other lands. 

Hobby Exhibit. A sign, “President Roosevelt’s 
hobby is ships. What’s yours? If you share his 
fondness for seafaring life, you'll like these 
books.” A collection of books on the sea. 

These two suggestions may well be used in the 
school where no elaborate exhibits were used to 
celebrate the hobby theme of last year. On near- 
by tables and shelves, children may exhibit their 
own hobbies and books that they have enjoyed 
with them. Possibly some well known man of the 
town will make a similar exhibit. 

A Now and Then exhibit. A display of chil- 
dren’s books of twenty-five and fifty years ago 
and modern books to show the progress in book- 
making. 

Teachers Pets display of favourite book of 
each teacher when he or she was a child. 

Interesting classroom projects are: Miniature 
stage sets from book scenes made from chipboard 
or pasteboard; puppet shows; book characters; 


discussions of the people who made the books, 
as the author, editor, illustrator, publisher, printer, 
paper maker. Pupils write advertisements for 
books that would make the other pupils want to 
buy them. Pupils arrange books on shelves and 
tables, several act as clerks trying to sell the books 
to other members of the class, describing the 
interesting points, etc. Write a book, play, or 
pageant and present it at a school assembly or at 
a Book Week party to which the mothers are 
invited. 

For the class that wants a ready-made play the 
following can be adapted to individual situations 
and can be produced by children with little guid- 
ance. Gilmore, A. F., Our Library: A Dewey 
Decimal play (In Wilson bulletin v. 5, p. 186-91). 
Hamilton, Elizabeth, Mother Library’s Tea Party 
(Wilson bulletin v. 3, p. 427-33, January 1929). 
Morley, Christopher, On The Shelf (In Schauf- 
fler, R. H., and Sanford, A. P., Plays for Our 
American Holidays, v. 4, p. 299-313). 

Upon request the following plays may be bor- 
rowed from the State Board of Education, Di- 
rector of Libraries and Textbooks, Richmond, 
Virginia. Atchison, Frances M., Story Terrace; 
Baher, Clara M., The Library and the Joneses; 
Beagle, Maud S., The Book Review; Bissel, 
Walter L., The Kingdom of Books; Boatman, 
Marion, Four Keys to the Library; Klein, Yetta, 
The Land of Books and A Teaparty in Book 
Land; Reeley, Mary K., Bringing Up Nine; 
Sasloe, Rosa L., The Book Shop; Thorp, Jose- 
phine, The Enchanted Bookshelf; White, Kate, 
Through the Open Book; White, Kate, Reading 
Wins His Case. 

Available material that will be of help in plan- 
ning a Book Week program: Poster and leaflet 
of suggestions for book exhibits and programs, 
National Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; Schauffler, R. H., and San- 
ford, A. P., Book Week (Plays of Our American 
Holidays ser.), Dodd, $2.50 each; Wilson bulletin 
for librarians, H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City, $0.50 year sub- 
scription, monthly magazine. Suggestive material 
for programs may be borrowed from the Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, Virginia. 
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A Third Grade Project 


MRS. H. A. CROWDER, Kenbridge 


NE morning I read my Third Grade a Sun- 
() day school story during the devotional 
period. In this story Cuba was spoken 
of as the sugar bowl of the world and this greatly 
amused the children. We talked about why it 
has that name. One boy said that his sister had 
just returned from Norfolk and had brought him 
some Cuban matches which he would be glad to 
bring to school. The next day he brought the 
matches for us to see and we talked more about 
Cuba. I suggested that we try to learn more 
about Cuba. I also suggested that we make Cuba 
on our reading table. The children were delighted. 
We put down blue paper and covered it with 
window panes. (When I say we, I mean the 
children because they did all the work and I just 
made suggestions.) Then we took mud and 
made Cuba, shaped like an alligator with its head 
to the east. Then we made different kinds of 
palm trees and planted them about on the island. 
When we decided to study Cuba I borrowed Rob- 
inson’s Cuba, Old and New from Virginia Public 
Library in Richmond. this book we 
learned many interesting things about Cuba. We 
learned that the finest cocoanuts grow in the east- 
ern part so we put most of them there. We 
made a sugar cane field, two tobacco fields which 
we covered with canvas because the tobacco has 
a finer quality grown in this way, two grass 
houses, a Capitol building at Havana flying the 
Cuban flag, and many stuffed paper animals that 
would stand. We cut letters for the Atlantic 
Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea 
and pasted them in their proper places. 

Our bulletin board was attractive with pic- 
tures, posters, and newspaper clippings which the 
children brought. One little boy brought in 
pieces of mahogany, ebony, and rosewood which 
we used on a poster. 

Every child did something. One little boy who 
cannot count to ten cut green paper into small bits 
for grass. 

We decided to make booklets about Cuba. The 
titles we wanted to write about we wrote on the 
blackboard in the order in would 
come. I made notes on the subject for one day’s 
work and discussed them with the children. All 


From 


which they 


words that we would need to use we learned to 
spell. After the spelling of the words and an- 
other discussion of the subject, the children wrote 
answers to the questions placed on the black- 
board. We did this every day until we completed 
the booklets. Special emphasis was placed on 
spelling, indentation, syllabication, sentence struc- 
ture, punctuation, capitalization, the paragraph, 
the margin, and singular and plural forms. The 
covers were decorated with cut letters of Cuba 
and a picture or drawing of Cuba. 

We correlated our subjects with the unit. In 
arithmetic we used our ruler in measuring paper 
for letters, building our houses and in all our 
paper construction. The United States buys one- 
third of the sugar that Cuba exports. I drew the 
pile of sugar on the blackboard and divided it into 
thirds and showed which part we buy. The sugar 
cane stalks grow from six to twelve feet high. 
We measured to see how high they would be. 

The seventh grade teacher brought us two 
pieces of Cuban money. We wrote her a letter 
of thanks. The letters were our writing, spelling, 
and language lessons for that morning. In 
geography we learned the definition of an island, 
directions, climate, hurricanes, and the names 
of the bodies of water that surround Cuba. The 
history we learned was the history of Cuba. 

When the work was finished the children wrote 
invitations to their mothers to visit us in Cuba. 
The mothers were greatly pleased and one said 
that she thought before very long all teaching 
would be done by the unit method. 

I am enthusiastic about teaching the new cur- 
riculum because— 

1. Children are greatly interested and want to 
learn and when they have the desire to learn the 
teacher’s problem is solved. 

2. The enthusiasm of the children is inspira- 
tional. 

3. It strengthens relationship between home 
and school. 

4. It furnishes an opportunity for the teacher 
to increase her store of knowledge. 

5. It increases the children’s vocabulary. 

6. It solves the discipline problem because it 
keep the children busy. 
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Book Reviews 


MALDEN HEALTH SerIEs. Revised by Dr. C. E. Turner, 
Professor of Biology and Public Health, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Published by D. C. 
Heath and Co. 

The eight books of this series make the study of the 
human body of practical significance and depict the best 
way in which to develop and maintain physical and mental 
vigor. The authors of the Malden Health Series are dis- 
tinguished physicians and medical teachers of extended 
experience. 

The books are suitable for students from the third grade 
through junior high school. They have the distinction 
of having been tried out and proved to be practical. 
Purely technical phraseology las been avoided as far as 
compatible with scientific accuracy. The health lessons 
are short, concise and full of interest. 

The Malden Health books are excellent and engaging, 
highly commendable. 


New Pays ror Every DAY THE SCHOOLS CELEBRATE, by 
Minnie A. Hiemier, Noble and Noble, publishers, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Price, $2.00. 

This is a collection of twenty-five plays adapted to 
elementary school use. According to the author’s state- 
ment, “The dramatization of this book was written not 
only to give children an opportunity to develop the play 
spirit but also to celebrate the various important ‘Days’ 
and ‘Festivals’ from month to month and arouse some- 
thing of the spirit that influenced the American people 
to set aside these holidays for special observance.” While 
there is little heightened dramatic effect the spirit of these 
special days is well portrayed. The plays are easily staged, 
requiring neither elaborate equipment nor special lighting 
effects but such material as may be obtained in any 
school. So many plays are written for older pupils and 
for commercial purposes. Instead this book is valuable 
for school use in preparing assembly programs and special 


day celebrations. 


A. M. B. 


An EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN EnctisH. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 350 pages, $1.75. 

The report of the curriculum commission appointed five 
years ago by the National Council has just been published 
under the title, An Experience Curriculum in English, the 
chief emphasis in it being laid, as the title suggests, upon 
experience. 

An important feature in the new curriculum is the 
relegation of corrective work in language and reading to 
a separate division where it will be experienced only by 
those who in test or daily performance clearly show need 
of it. The innovation proposed that is most likely to 
provoke widespread discussion among teachers is the 
omission of grammar as a required formal study. 

The appearance of the book is timely because courses of 
study in English are now being reorganized in many schools 
and a guide has long been needed. The book is of special 
significance because it completes the first attempt ever made 
to devise a pattern curriculum in English from kindergarten 


_ through graduate school, the recommendations of the col- 


lege committee having been published last year under the 
title, The Teaching of College English, the two books 
together now covering curriculum problems in the entire 
English field. G. G. 


WHAT EACH GOT OUT OF IT 


From a bushel of corn the distiller got four gallons 
of whiskey, which retailed at 
eg SD SE 
The U. S. Government go 
eee a 
Se a” 
The drayman got 
The retailer got 
The consumer got 
The wife got 
The children ee 
go ie lll ct Office 
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HOFHEIMER BEAUTY SHOPPE 
“The Home of The Perfect Finger Wave” 


417 E. Broad St. Dial 2-4538 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Red _ Cross 
trade mark— it’s the 
thing to look for 
when you go to buy 
shoes. It guaran- 
tees fine quality, 
custom-fitting and 
superb styling. 


HOFHEIMER‘’S 


All Leading Virginia Cities! 
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PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTIZERS 
When shopping with our advertisers in Richmond or 
writing to out-of-State advertisers, please mention this 
Journal. 








Welcome Teachers 


J. F. KOHLER & SONS, Inc. 


209 East Broad Street 
Jewelers to Richmond since 1856 
JEWELERS, GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS 





Certainly : 


you will be most cordially welcomed when 
you visit the SHUFORD BEAUTY 
SCHOOL. Come in and see our fine 
classes in session; receive our new 36-page 
Catalog. Learn why so many of your 
pupils are asking about the big oppor- 
tunities in Beauty Culture. 


SHUFORD BEAUTY SCHOOL 
J. F. SHUFORD, President. 
114 N. 3rd St., Richmond——Also Charlotte, N. C. 








THE PAN-AMERICAN SCHOOL 


A PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
* * * 
Business training and Languages 


Only high-school and college 
graduates are admitted 
x** * 
6th Floor Grace-American Bldg., 
Fourth & Grace Sts. 
RICHMOND, VA. q 








WELCOME TEACHERS 
YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT 
THE 
Loe Jade Beauty Shoppe, 
for your beauty treatments while in Richmond, 
—two shops— 


408 Grace Securities Bldg. 3201 W. Franklin St. 
Dial 2-4669 Dial 4-3863 
Down Town West End 








EWART’S CAFETERIA 


Opp. John Marshall Hotel - - Richmond, Va. 
13th and F Streets, N. W. - Washington, D. C. 
112 - 114 Market Street - - - Norfolk, Va. 


“We like School Teachers” 








LONG’S BEAUTY SALON 


All Branches of Beauty Culture 
Shaping the Hair to Type 
Quality Permanents a Specialty 
DIAL 3-7638 
204 N. 3rd Street RICHMOND, VA. 





THE TREASURE BOX 
“‘Virginia’s Most Fascinating Gift Shop” 
will interest you because it is unique. 
You are cordially invited to browse at 
your leisure. 
Opposite John Marshall Hotel RICHMOND 








EYEGLASSES KODAKS 


Granby Street E. Grace St. 
Norfolk, Richmond, 
Va. . ery Va. 





CHAS. E. SAVEDGE CLEANING WORKS 
Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing and Repairing 
“NONE BETTER” 

Your Work Especially Solicited 
Dial 5-3258 3106 W. Cary Street 








RICHMOND, VA. 








iS VIRGINIA 
: ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


101 GOVERNOR ST. T RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2- “0776 : 





NOVELLO 
BEAUTY SALON 


W. H. ZIMMERMAN, Prop. 


European Experience 
“‘Where Richmond Meets Paris’’ 


RICHMOND AND VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
ESPECIALLY WELCOME 


DIAL 2-2538 
7th and Broad Over National Theatre 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS 
All Published Since January, 1935 


The English of Business, Complete. By _ 
Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, A Post-ca rd Brings 
E. Lillian Hutchinson, and Clyde I. Blanch- 


ard. List price, $1.00 | t . O Y OU 


New in every way—an easier teaching plan— 
a novel series of informative supplementary 
exercises—a new exercise pad—an original 
and different treatment of business letter- 
writing. 





Essentials of Business Mathematics—Prin- 
ciples and Practice. By R. Robert Rosen- 
berg, C.P.A., Dickinson High School, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. List price, $1.20 


A ninety-unit, intensive course adaptable to 
almost any program. Conservative in scope, 
complete in coverage of essentials. 


Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in 
Business Mathematics. By R. Robert Ros- . . . a fully illustrated folder of color- 
enberg. List price, $1.20 ful, practical ideas . . . fascinating 


This volume definitely represents a milestone to use either in classroom or for your 


in testing and methods of teaching Business own personal pleasure. With Cray- 
Arithmetic. For teachers only. ola Colored Wax Crayon stencilling 


Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised. By in beautiful, mellow color effects is 


Wallace H. Whigam, Lloyd L. Jones, and very simple, 
James W. Moody. List price, $1.40 very inexpensive. 
Crayola Crayon 


always effective and 


Just off the press. A brand-new text em- 
phasizing social and civic implications. Simple 
in presentation; authoritative in treatment. 


are assorted in 6, 
8, 12, 16, 18 and 
24 colors accord- 


SES 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting. By 
Edwin H. Fearon, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. List price, $1.80 


SS 


ing to the size box. 
Crayola is a Gold 
Medal Line Prod- 


A brand-new, one-year presentation covering 
uct. 


all the fundamentals and avoiding ‘‘padding.”’ 
The most economical comprehensive course 
available. Eliminates cost of expensive prac- 


tice sets. 
Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1903L—41 East 42nd St. New York 





Send orders to our nearest office 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Compliments and Best Wishes to Members of Virginia Education Association 
RICHMOND HOTELS, Inc. 


irda 











Hoty! john Marshall’ ( Tia <a = =— Hotel William Byrd 
5th & Franklin Sts. > 


Se Said a John M in the quiet zone 
1X ocks [rom jonn ar- : .. : 
shall High School Hotel Richmond Opposite Broad St. Station 


Opposite Capitol Square 


2 Blocks from John Marshall 
High School 








Experience is also a G reat Teacher! 


Probably the majority of the educators visiting Richmond during the Educational 
Convention are frequent visitors here. Experience has taught many of them that 


MURPHY’S HOTEL 


8th & Broad Sts., 
is their logical Richmond home. 


Located on short block from the John Marshall High School, Murphy’s is manned 
by a cordial and obliging staff. You will find our servants courteous and attentive. 


For reservations write A. Gerald Bush, Manager 


ALSO OPERATING 


THE CAPITOL: HOTEL 


“Comfort and Convenience at Low Cost.” 


8th & Grace Sts. 
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NEW WORK BOOKS 
STORY AND STUDY READERS 


The new Work Books to accompany the Primary 
Readers are the result of most thoughtful and scien- 
tific research. Through them right reading habits 
are developed and vocabulary troubles eliminated. 
The new reading material contains the same vocab- 
ulary as the readers and includes stories with 
original plots and much social science information. 
The diverting new pictures, the interest and humor 
of the new selections, and the provision for the 
carrying out of varied activities all make a great 
appeal to children and add zest and satisfaction to 
the reading period. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 SOLTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 





THE 
MUSIC HOUR 


McCONATHY—MIESSNER—BIRGE—BRAY 


In the re-evaluation of education, the place of 
music is secure. It is the one art experience in which 
all children can participate. The new education pro- 
vides for the development of cultural values as well 
as vocational resources, to the end that boys and 
girls may be equipped for wholesome, well-balanced 
living. Music offers an opportunity for each child 
to find himself emotionally, aesthetically, and so- 
cially, and enables him to make finer life adjust- 
ments. 

The educational plan which is recommending THE 
MUSIC HOUR for use from coast to coast is the 
socializing of: the child’s interests and activities 
through music and the integration of music with the 
other subjects in the curriculum. 


KINDERGARTEN AND First GRADE Book 
(for the teacher) 

5-Book SERIEs, with three Teachers’ 
Manuals 

1-Boox Course, for one-room schools, ac- 
companied by the teacher’s book, Music IN 
RURAL EDUCATION. 


<H ffith faiveany 


1885 * ¢: 1935 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
41 Union Square, New York City 























EVERY NIGHT 
AT SEVEN 


Instead of 8:30 as formerly, the rates 
on station-to-station calls of 40c or 


more are cut from 12% to 40%. 


Save After Seven 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


(BELL SYSTEM) 

















ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENTS 


160 TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 
including twelve in Virginia, have made group 
accident and health insurance available for their 
members through this Company. Some of these 
associations are: 
RICHMOND, NORFOLK, LYNCHBURG, 
WAYNESBORO, SUFFOLK, COLUMBUS, 
WASHINGTON, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Inquire how YOUR Association can secure 
protection at wholesale costs. Write to the 


Washington National 
Insurance Company 


Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
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Signagraph 
HW imeo 


(watermarked) 


is a mimeograph paper of outstanding character. It is scientifically made 
for use on duplicating machines, such as the Mimeograph and the Multi- 
graph. 


It also prints and lithographs nicely, takes pen and ink signatures readily, 
is sized to just the right degree, and does not pick or deposit lint on the 
stencil. 


This paper lies flat and dries quickly, permitting fast running and clear 


impressions. Its white and seven colors provide a wide range for every 
requirement in duplicated letters, bulletins, and other forms. 


Manufactured only by 


Standard Paper Mfg. Company 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


And Distributed by 


RICHMOND PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


RICHMOND v VIRGINIA 
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What IS essential usefulness in a child’s 
dictionary? 
. — Not only large type, 
: simple definitions, 
pictures and sen- 
tences. They are 
important features 
but they won't in 
themselves make a 
child’s dictionary. 
If a dictionary is to 
teach children the 
meanings of words, 
it must be made 
with complete 
understanding 
of children's 
vocabulary 
problems and 
learning diffi- 
culties. It is 
this  under- 
standing which 
determines when a picture is needed, how a definition should be 
worded, what kind of sentence will be most meaningful, and a 
dozen other matters of first importance. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 


23,281 words defined 1610 pictures 970 pages $1.32 list 


A real child’s dictionary by the keen psychologist Edward L. 
Thorndike, who understands what children need to know 
about words and how they learn them. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
114 East 23 Street New York, N. Y. 














= 


STATE ADOPTED IN 
VIRGINIA: 


Supplementary Texts net 


Find Out Book, Vol. I ‘ 35 
Birds of the South 1.00 


Library List nel 
Birds of the South 1.00 


Human Geography of the 
South 1.20 


Stories of the South j 80 


Trees of the Southeastern 
I, oda ee Se sn 


In A Bengal Jungle 
Backwoods America 


Early Negro American 
Writers 


2.00 1.60 
1.10 
1.60 


1.60 




















; »: , 
and Costs 4o MUCH zo be SORRY,’ 


The Safest Place for Teachers is Under 


the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the ‘‘happy- 
go-lucky”’ crowd who refuse to worry about “rainy days.” 
But most teachers are not that fortunate. They have to 
be sure of an income when disabled by sickness, accident 
or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers 
Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers 
loses time, due to illness, accident or quarantine. You 
can’t afford to take the risk. The better way is to share, 
at small yearly cost, your risk with thousands of other 
teachers and then you will automatically share in all the 
financial protection and benefits this great organization 


of teachers for teachers brings to you. { 





Be Safe—Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 

It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are 
well, because you have no worries. But when trouble 
comes, it’s like being in a cyclone cellar while the 
tornado rages outside. T.C.U. protection is then price- 
less. Alberta Schwalbe of Los Angeles, Calif., writes: 

“With hospital bills, doctor bills and ioss of salary 
staring me in the face, what should come along but the 
welcome red, white and blue air mail letter. The sub- 
stantial check therein relieved the situation tremen- 
dously. I am so glad I took out this health and acci- 
dent policy. The T.C.U. umbrella is a real umbrella and 
I, for one, am glad I am privileged to craw! under it.” 

What the T.C.U. Will Do for You 
For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. 
will assure you an income when you are sick or quar- 
antined, or when you are accidentally injured. It will 
also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
Send the Coupon Today 

If you will act now and send the coupon we will tell 
you how you can get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
Then you will have a true friend in time of need. 
Send the coupon today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
942 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am a white teacher interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


FOUNDED 
Fi 
Address 
(This coupon places sender under no obligation» 
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The William Byrd Press, Inc. 


PrinTERS 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 




















College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are our Specialties 





Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


6-8 N. Sixth St., Richmond, Va. 












































Iv To help the student to understand the 


realities of our political and economic 
life and to relate himself to them worthily 


GAVIAN, GRAY, AND GROVES’ 
OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 


An Introduction to Sociology 
(Grades XI and XII) 


WEINBERG’S 
AMERICA IN THE MACHINE AGE 


The United States in the Twentieth Century 
and the Outstanding Problems of Today 
(Grades VII-IX) 


3 ¢—.—_—_— ae Se). ae 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


, 180 Varick Street; New York City, New York f 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


a and 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 











Newness Interest Beauty 











You’ve seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. —Browning. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in substance as well as 
in dress is an accomplished fact, for the series is new in every sense. 

Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. Every page 
shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how to make geography inter- 
esting to children. 

And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving typography, skillful selec- 
tion and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with latest authority. 


' 


Allyn and Bacon 


ll, East Thirty-sixth Street New York City 














